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PREFACE. 



The two prominent and di«tinguMhiag features of thi« 
work are, first, the ei^mentaby sodnds of the language 
are taught in a plain and philosophical manner ; and second, 
the principles of orthography and orthoepy are presented 
in an (may uniform Ststeii of Akai.y3is or Parting, 

Correct and finished articulation is a prime beauty in 
pnldic apeaking, reading, and conversatioiu This can most 
rea4iiy and effecuially be acquired by attending, gygtemaii^ 
colly, to the elementary sounds of language ; and it is be- 
lieved that the science of sounds is here treated in so 
attraiBtive and practical a manner, that students, of all ages, 
will receive incalculable benefits from tlie study of it* The 
fiiist part of this work may, with propriety, be termed An 
Elementary Treatise on PlocutioTL 

It will not, for a moment be doubted, that Orthography is 
an indispensable branch of science: nor will it be denied 
that it has been too much neglecOd in the scliools of this 
country. Doubtless, the principal reason tliat it has not 
received the share of attention which it deserve?, is a want 
orsyetem in the application of principles and rules. A pupil 
soon becomes tired of studying what he cannot understand ; 
and the technical terms and principles of orthography, pre- 
sented as they usually are, by authors of Dictionaries, and 
Spelling Books, in an abstract manner, are not easily com- 
prehended by learners. 

If the principles of words could be applied to words, and 



INTRODUCTION. 



Language existed before letters. Characters or letters 
were invented to represent the elementary sounds of 
spoken language. Now, by treating the elementary 
sounds as the first principles of the language, and letters 
as their representatives, much of the perplexity of what 
are called irregular sounds will disappear. The truth 
is there are no irregular sounds in the English language. 
Lett/'rs may be irregular in representing sounds, but the 
sounds themselves cannot be irregular ; for, language 
being composed of sounds, if a sound* be used and ap- 
proved it becomes a constituent part of the language, and 
there is no more propriety in rejecting it as irregular than 
any of the other constituent elementary sounds. For h\- 
stance ; by putting the upper teeth loosely against (he 
under lip and emitting an under tone of voice, a sound 
will be produced which is usually represented by ?', and 
it will not be denied that it is a regular sound in the lan- 
guage. Now, in the word o/, is the consonant sound 
regular or irregular 1 It is the same with the consonant 
sound in the word have^ and here it will bo admitted it is 
a regular sound ; but the consonant sound is exactly the 
same in the two words have and o/, and it would be a 
truism to say that the same things must be alike. It 
appears then very plain that this sound is regular. I 
prefer calling j^ in the word ofj a substitute for v, permit- 
ling the sound to remain immutable. It is not, however, ' 
pretended that the word is spelled wrong and should be . 
expressed by the other letter ; but that the sound is repre-^ 
sented by ^ different letter than the one commonly use^ 
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to express it. It is a curious fact that all those sounds 
which most authors call irregular^ are the regular sounds 
of some other letters. In all such instances these irregu- 
lar letters may be denominated substitutes. 

A letter which represents a sound most frequently 
gives name to the sound. 

A long. — The vowel sound as heard in mate^ age, 
weight, tkey, is the first, long sound of a: we therefore 
name the sound a long. But it will be perceived that 
this sound is not always expressed by a ; for the vowel 
sound in iceight is* exactly the same as in mate ; and in 
this instance the vowel sound is expressed by el instead 
of a ; but as the letters ei represent this sound only in a 
few words, they together may be considered a substitute 
for a lojLg — so also ey. 

A short. — The vowel sound as heard in man, hat, is a 
short sound, and is always represented by a : we therefore 
denominate the. sound a short. 

A medial. — The vowel sound as heard in dare, square, 
air, prayer, always occurs before the sound of r, and it 
being a sound distinct from every other vowel sound, we 
think it entitled to a separate name ; also as it is about a 
medium sound between a loug and a flit, we shall call 
it a viediaL Ai and ay in such Avords as air, fair, 
prayer are digraphs, in which- a has the medial sound, 
and i and y are silent. Many orthoepists make no dis- 
tinction between this sound and that of long a in late, 
pile ; but the person who can perceive no difference 
between the sound of a in lair, fair, care, dare, hair, 
and the sound of the same letter in late, fail, cane, date, 
hail, certainly cannot have a very correct ear for dis- 
criminating sounds.* 
■— ^ — ■ — ' — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

♦ The editor of " Johiison's and W{ilk«r'.s Dicl-onarici Combinwl," 
n his prc&tce, Tcmarkn a-s follows : — " Walker has been ccnt»iire<l for 

K making a distinction, in his notati<tti, betWec^ the bouiid of a, in 
\farCf kair^ pair, &c.^ apd in fft^^jpala'tnaiie, &c. This how- 
ls nota defect peculiar' to WaHcer^ but kk^oimnon to hia( with 
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A flat. — The vowel sound as heard in /ar, calm^ is 
always expressed by a ; and to distinguish it from other 
sounds represented by the same letter, we name it a flal, 

A broad. — The vowel sound as heard in call^ war, 
law, cavghlj for^ is a broad sound, and is more frequently 
represented by a than hy any other letter ; we therefore 
call it brnad a. But o represents this sound in many 
words ; though rarely except before r. So we call o, 
wlien it stands for this sound, a substitute for broad a. 

HI long.-— Tho vowel sound as heard in we, here, shire, 
is generally expressed by the letter e; and as it is Ji 
longer soui^d than the other sound of this vowel, we call 
it e long, /in shire, machine, and the like, is a substi- 
tute for e long. E is sometimes doubled, in which situa- 
tion it is a digraph, having but one e sounded. 

E short. — The vowel sound as heard in men, merry, 
anyy bury, is a short sound, and is usually represeiitud 

other orthocpists. No distinction is made in the sound of /i, in iIk.so 

words, by Ktiiridc, Sliend-n^ Narcs^ Jnne^, or fvl on and K>vi;:^'i! ; 

and ourcountiTiMan, Mr. VvVbstcr, in his Spcllinjr Hook, places tiUMi 

all under tlio iirstor long sound otV/.. Thore is, liowovt-r, an obviou.s 

distinction in the aounJ, as the words are pronounced iii this coujit 

try, and the same distinction is said to ho preserved in iiin^land ; and 

it was used byWall>.er himself, in his own pronunciation, if we may 

rely upon the icstiinony of one of his pupds. ^Vhether th«'«e ortho< - 

pists (lid not perceive the distinction, or whether, if thoy did pt^rt-eive 

it, they did not think it sufiiciently important to recofrnize it in their 

notation, it may he difficult to nssertain. Perry, h-jwover, in his 

'Synonymous EtyinolojTical and Pronouneinor Dictionary,' has very 

properly made tlio distinction. The sound of lonir a, as in f/l", he 

mdicates by a horizontal line over it, and the sound of f/, in /A/vr, 

thus rf, and, cenerally, when the sound of long a, or what is so con- 

ftidcred by other orthoepi.^ts, is followed by r, at; in rrr/r, b(7re, hcor, 

fair, tr'iitsp^^an', &c., he marks in the n:a}iner, distinfjuishinjx it 

i"rom «, in fttf.e,'^i^vi,r, &c. It is not improhuble, that all the otiier 

• orthociilsts made the same distinction, in their practice, that Perry 

unde in his notation." 

" Dr. Porter, late Pre.eident of Amherst TheoIo;Tt<'al Seminary, in 
.his rhetorical writinp::'^, distiniruishes tht» sourul of ^/, or a/, in fffrOf 
gir, frpm tlie sound »f o, mfntc^ take.''' 
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by e; we therefore call it e short. A and u occasional! 
represent this sound, as in an.7/^ bwry ; but when so use 
they may be called substitutes for t short. 

Hong. — The vowel sound as heard in time., rhym 
is a long sound, and is more frequently represented by 
than by any other letter ; it may therefore be cajled th 
sound of i long. Y frequently represents this sound, bi 
as it is very often a consonant, it may with propriety \ 
considered a substitute when representing a vowel soum 

I short. — The vowel sound as heard in piv^ him, hym'^ 
JEngland, busy, women, is a short sound, and is usuall 
represented by i; it is therefore called i short. Whe 
y, e, u or represents this sound, it i$ a substitute for 
short. 

O long. — The vowel sound as heard in note, go, set 
haav, is the first long sound of o ; and as the letter 
generally stands for the sound, we call it long. Th 
sound represented by ew in sevj, and by eau in beau, 
identical with long; these letters may, therefore, I 
considered substitutes for it. 

O short. — The vowel sound, as heard in doll, no 
whal, is a short sound, and is more frequently represente 
by than any other letter ; it therefore may be called th 
sound of short. The sound is often represented by < 
but to preserve the identity of the name of the sound, u 
call a, in such situations, a substitute for short. 

O slender. — The vowel sound of 0, as heard in mov 
do, cool, is produced by a smaller opening of the lij 
than any other of the vowel sounds ; and orthoepists ther- 
fore call it o slender. Oo in cool, proof, &,c., is a digrap 
having but one sounded. 

U long." — The vower sound, as heard in due, glu 
new, is a long sound, and is generally represented by u 
we therefore call it the sound of u long. The letters e 
in new, mnv be said to be substituted for u long. 
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V short. — The vowel sound as heard in tub, far, her, 
stir, son, is a short sound, and is commonly represented 
by u; we therefore call the sound U short. When e, i, 
and represent this sound they may be reckoned substi- 
stitutes for u short * 

U medial. — The vowel sound as heard in bvsh, pvll, 
toool, wolf, is usually represented by u ; and the sound 
appears to be about a medium between u long and u 
short ; we therefore call the sound u medial. When o 
and 00 represent this sound, they may be said to be sub- 
stituted for u mediaU 

DIPTHONGS. 

There are two dipthongal sounds, but four dipthongs. 

Ou and ow, in owt and now, each represent the same 
sound, which cannot be separated into two distinct, recog- 
nised vowel sounds ; we therefore call them inseparable 
dipthongs. 

Oi and op in oil, boy, each represent the same sound, 
which can be separated into the sounds of broad a, and 
short i or y; they are therefore called separable dip- 
thongs. 

CONSONANTS. 

The consonant sounds are twenty 'five in number. 

B. — The consonant sound heard in babe, is an elemen- 
tary, labial, subvocal sound, and is always represented by b. 

D. — The consonant sound heard in did, is an elemen- 
tary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always represented 
byi. 

P.— The consonant sound Heard in fife^ fief is an ele- 
mentaryi labial, aspirate sound And is generally represented 
hyf> The same sound occurs in a few words, such as 
p]Ulo8ophy, rough, where it is represented by ph and gh; 
but these letters in such situations do not represent their 
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ou'n peculiar sounds, but incidentally stand for the sound 
which / always represents, (except in the word fl/i) : 
therefore they are irregularj and stand as substitutes for/ 

G.— The consonant sound heard in go^ egg^ is an ele- 
mentary, palatal, subvocal sound, and is never represented 
by any other letter than g. 

IT. — The aspiration heard before e and t, in the worda 
he and high is always represented by the letter h. The 
sound is defective in its organical conformation, not being 
strtuic by any of the organs of speech; but it is, notwith^ 
st.i riding, an elementary sound. 

J. — The consonant sound heard in judge^ is ati ele* 
meiitnrv, dental, subvocal sound, and is usually repre- 
sented (>y ; or g snfl$ d is a, substitute for j in such words 
us vcn/ure^ grandetLry soldier. 

Most writers on the elements of language represent^ 
c.'i a compound sound, which may be resolved into dzk 
or (jj. It will be found by experiment that the sound of 
zh in dzh can be prolonged at pleasure after the d has 
been articulated, but if the sound of^ be. correctly uttered 
it cannot be prolonged without destroying its character. 
The (iifl^^rcnce between them appears to be that the sound 
of / is shorter and produced by a stronger percussion of 
thf organs than dzh. To illustrate ; in the vvord rasure^ 
^vhere s before u has the sound of zh^ if we put d before s 
it will be radsure or radzhire^ which a discriminating 
ear will perceive is not exactly the same as rajure. The 
sounds of dzh and of j are therefore different. That j 
cannot be composed of the sounds of dj is very evident ; 
it might whh equal propriety be said that the number ^fc 
is composed of the numbers two and fine. The sound 
of this letter then appears to be not the sound of any other 
two letters or more, but is m generis and represented by 
the character j or g soft. If it be said that it is not per- 
fectly simple, the same may be said of b or d^ or any of 
the subvocals^ for if ^ is admitted to be simple, h adds the 
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suhvocal or undertone, making it more tLan simple. So 
with t and dy 6lc. But no orthoepist pretends that b or 
d is not an elementary sound. We therefore conclude; 
that ^' and its cognate ch are elementary sounds. 

K. — The consonant sounds heard in key, cake, quake, 
is an elementary, whispering, palatal sound and is repre' 
sented hy three difierent characters — k, e hard and q ; c 
and q are, however, superfluous in the language j but 
when used are substitutes for k. Ch in echo^ and gh in 
lough, are substitutes for k also. 

L. — The consonant sound heard in ItUl, Ully, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always repre- 
sented by /. 

M — The consonant sound heard in maim, mummy, \s 
an elementary, labial, subTocal sound ^ and always rf pre- * 
sented by m. 

N. — The comsonant sound heard in none, nine, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound and is always rcpiG' 
sented by n, 

P. — The consonant sound beard in ppe. papa, is an 
elementary^ kbial, aspirate sound and is always icpre- 
sented by ;>. 

R — The consonant sound heard in rare, roar^ is an 
elementary, subvocal, lingual sound and is always repre^ 
sented by r. 

g. — The consonant sound heard in $au€e, cease, is an 
elementary, dental^ aspirate sound and is always repre- 
sented by 5 or c zoft, 

T. — ^The consonant sound heard in iighti tea, is an • 
dementary, Hns;iia], aspirate sound and is generally rep- 
resented by i, though the sound is sometimes heard in 
words endmg in ed after any of (he consonants which 
are not subvocal except t. In such situations e is silent 
and c< 18 a substitute for t. 

2 
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V.-^The consonant sound heard in tfiew^ vie^ is ai 
elementary, labial, subvocai sound and is represented h 
Vj except in the word of where / is a substitute for v 

W. — The consonant sound heard in toay, woe^ we, is ai 
elementary, labial, subvocai sound and is regularly rep 
resented by to ; but n stands for this sound in such word; 
as fersnadt^ languagt^ banquet^ when it is a substituti 
for w, 

X does not represent an elementary sound, but is ecmiv 
alent to k and $, as in /ax, or to g and z in exUs, It h 
always a substitute. 

Y. — The consonant sound heard in v«, yoi*, is ax 
elementary, lingual, subvocai sound and is regularly 
represented by y ; but in such words as alien^ valiant^ 
' becomes a consonant and is substituted for y. 

Z. — The consonant sound heard in ooze is an elemen 
tary, dental, subvocai sound and is usually representee 
by z; it is however frequently expressed by s as in his 
and occasionally by c as in suffice, and x in xehte; bu< 
in these situations, s, e, and x are substitutes for z. 

The combination th represents two distinct, elementar} 
sounds. 

Th aspirate. — The consonant sound heard in thigh 
0^Llh, is an elementary, lingual aspirate sound, and in 
always represented by th. 

Th subvocai — The consonant sound heard in the 
ihinigh, is an elementary, lingual, subvocai sound, and h 
always represented by ih, 

Ch. — The consonant sound heard in etch, church, k 
an elementary dental, aspirate sound, and is generally 
.represented by ch; but the same sound occurs in sucb 
words as fusiianj naiurt, where ti and i are substitutee 
for dk 

Sh. — ^The consonant sound heard in iAoi9, otA, is an 
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elementar)'', dental, aspirate sound, and is corr.monly rep- 
presented by sh. This sound also occurs in such words 
as ocean, social, mansion, ntiiion, chaise and svgar; but 
etj eij si, ti, ch and s, in these words are substitutes for sh. 

Zh. — There is a consonant sound exactly like the 
Hound of sh, with the addition of an undertone or sub- 
Yocal It is expressed by si in fusi&n, zi in glazie-ry and 
z and s before u in azure^ rasurc. The sound is named 
zh by orthoepists, probably to correspond in form with its 
cognate sh, 

Wh. — The consonant sound heard m why, lohey^ is 
reckoned by Dr. Rush and others an elementary sound. 
It 18 not subvocal, but is a cognate of w producing a mero 
whispering and is always represented by vsh. 

NG. — The consonant sound heard after the vowel i 
in sing, ring, is an elementary, subvocal, palatal sound 
and IS generally represented by ng. Also when n is 
followed by any of the palatals in the same syllable;^ it 
takes the peculiar sound of ng. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USING THIS BOOK. 



1^18 work is not a spelling book. It is desiipied to be 
studied by students of all ages after they hare learned to 
read. Scholars should commence at Part First, and 
commit to memory the coarse print, and be able to an- 
swer the questions at the bottom of the pages. 

Frequent exercises in making the elementary sounds 
in the tables, should be in3i3ted upon until they become 
perfectly familiar; for they are the fundamental principles 
of the language. At first the scholars may have the 
books before them while they are making the sounds, 
but by frequency of repetition they will be able to repeat 
them in their order without the assistance of the bookie. 
The sounds may be made ia concert by the whole school, 
or by a single class. 

The pupils should be often exercised in spelling words 
by their sounds ; this will enable them to obtain pre- 
cision and elegance in afticulation, and by thus directing 
their attention to each particular sound in the word, they 
will acquire an accurate knowledge of the powers and 
connection of letters. The idea however should not be 
entertained that this spelling by sounds should supercede 
the ordinary method of spelling by the letters. 

When the student arrives at Part Second, he should 
commit to memory all the definitions and the list of let- 
ters in each class, order, and genus, and be required not 

only to answer the questions on the analysis, but to 
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analyze words Ijimself. Ke should for this purpose have 
a blank book, (a common writing book will do,) in which 
he should write down, in as neat a hand as possible, the 
analysis of the words given for examples. The teacher 
can inspect the analysis thus written, when the scholar 
comes to his recitation. 

'i'he teacher C4in vary the er.ercises by writing the 
analysis of a word on a black board or large slate, and 
by rtquiring the scholar to recite it in concert, observing 
to keep time. 

If there are scholars studying it who have not learned 
to write, this last exercise will be found very conveoient 
lund useful. 

In P.ART TmKD, the definitions should be committed 
if) memory, and great care should be taken to learn the 
meaning of the prefixes and suffixes. The definitions 
('.( 4hu j)rimitivc parts can be learned from a dictionary 
wl^ile writing the analysis, biU the prefixes and suffixes 
should be previously acquired. 

y\ll the words g»ven lor examples, and such others as 
rrviy l>e thought proper should be written out in full, and 
j)rrserved as specimens of the student's penmanship and 
investigation in orthography. 



PART FIRST- 



PHONOLOGY AND ELOCUTION. 

Ijamouage is generally of two kinds, Spoken and 

Sptiken hanguage consists of intelligible sounds Ly 
which ideas are communicated. 

All the words in the Engrlish Language are composed 
o{ forty-one original souncfs, which arc called EUmni- 
tary Sounds. 

An elementary sound is one which cannot be divided 
SO as to be represented by two or more Irllers. 

The elementary sounds are produced by different posi- 
tions of the organs of speech in connection with the voicnj 
the subvocal and the breath. 

The principal organs of speech are the lips, ivcth^ 
tongue J and palate. 

The voice is produced by the vibrations of the breatli 
in the larynx, a pipe in tlie throat. 

The subnocal is the voice suppressed by the organs of 
speech: thus making an undertone. 



Language is ofhow many kinds ? What are they calle*! ? 
Of what does spoken language consist? How mfiuy sounds 
ia the English Language ? What are tliey called 1 Wlint 
is an elementary sound? IIow are the Elementary sounds 
produced? What are the organs of speech ? IIow is the 
voice produced? What is the larynx? "What is the sub- 
vocal ? Make a subvocal lone. 
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The Aspirates are mere whispers produced by the 
organs of speech and breath. 

CognfiU letters are such as are produced by the same 
organs, in a similar maimer ; thus, /^ is a cognate of b^ 
^ ifi a cognate of d^ ^.c. 



SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE 
ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

VOWEL SOUNDS. 

a long Speak a as it is pronounced in the alphabet 

for its long sound. 
a short Try to pronounce the word at without 

touching the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

— Make the sound short as possible. 
H medial Hold the tongue and palate perfectly still, 

and then try to pronounce the word air, 
a flat Speak the word ah correctly, and it will be 

the sound of a flat ; or try to speak the word 

art without stirring the tongue. 
h broad Pronounce the word awh correctly; or hold 

the tongue still in the bottom of the mouth 

and enaeavor to pronounce the word all. 
e long Speak e as it is pronounced in the alphabet, 

for its long sound. 



What are the whispering letters called ? What are cog- 
nate letters ? What is the direction for making the sound 
of lorng a 7 Make the sound. What is the direction for 
making a short 7 Make the sound. What is the direction 
for making a medial 7 Make the sound. What is the 
direction for making aflai 7 Make the sound. Directions 
for making a broad7 Make the sound. Directions for 
making t long 7 Make the sound. 



> 
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6 short Open the mouth about far enougli to articu- 
late a long, then, keeping the lips still, wi- 
deavor to pronounce the word el/l>. Make 
the sound very short- 

i long Speak i as it is pronounced in the alpliabct 

for its long sound. 

i short Prevent the tonsfue from touchins: the roof 

of the mouth, and try to pronounce the word 
it, taking care to make the sound as shbii as 
possible. 

long Utter the natural alphabetical sound of o, 

for its long sound. 

6 short Hold the tongje perfectly still in the bot- 
tom of the mouth, and try to pronounce the 
word on, quickly. 

6 slender . . . Keep the tongue clear from the roof of the 
mouth, and try to pronounce the word do. 

ulong Try to pronounce the word due without 

touching the tip of the tongue to any piu t of 
the mouth. 

u short Endeavor to pronounce the word up^ with- 
out closing the lips. 

ft medial This sound is o in do shortened, and is 

heard in the word pull. If the u in this word 
be stripped of its consonants and still retain 
the same sound, it will be u medial. 



Directions for making e short 7 Make the sound. Direc- 
tions for making i long? Make tlie b'ound. Direclions for 
I making t short 7 Make the sound. Direclions for making 
I along? Make the sound. Directions for making o 5/iw^ ? 
Make the sound. Directions for making o slender? Make 
the sound. What is the direction for making the sound of 
ulong ? Make the sonn»i. What is the direction for making 
the sound of u short? Make the sound. What is the 
direction for making u medial ? Make the sound. 
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DIFHTHONOS. 

* 

ou ow . . , . . . Try to speak the word oui^ without toi 
inor the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

oi oy ... Try to uiier the word ot/, without pen 

ting the tongue to come in contact with 
upper part of the mouth ; or utter hroa 
and «hort i in rapid succession. 

Let the sounds in the following table be made with full vol 
of voiee, eommencing etch with a sudden effort from the lungi. 

In the first column the sounds can be prolonged at uea 
without any change of the organs These may oe caileuiie 
hng vowels. 

In the second column the sounds can also be prolonged, but 
without a change in the character oi thfi rounds. These are ci 
iijifcrf d hmg vowels. 

in the third column th£ sounds cannot be prolonged at all. 
they are perfect, 

\ THE VOCA.L SOUNDS ASSORTED. 

[To be repeated in concert.] 



EXERCISE I. 


EXERCISE II. 


EXERCISE I 


Perfect long. 


Imperfect long. 


Perfect elw 


a 


i y 


k 


a 


u 


€ 


•• 

a 


Diphthongs. 


1 / 


* 

a 


ou ow 


6 


e 


01 oy 


a 


o 




u 


6 







What is the direction for making the diphthongal soi 
of ou or ow? Make the sound. What is the direction 
making the diphthongal sound of ai oroy? Make the sot 

[The pupils should now be required to repeat tli 
sounds in conceri, commencing back witli a long and tali 
Ihcm down in tlicir regidar order.] 
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RECAinULAllOll. 
XXXRCXSK IV. EXERCISE V. EXKROMK VI. 

himg Voweb. Vowdt^ Diphihan^. 

m a 

k « 

Sl k 

e 4 

i e on ow 

o 6 01 oy 

O i 

u i 

Simi Vowels. o 

k 6 

6 

i n 

6 u 

It ahoQid be observed that short a is not Idng a shortened, 
nor it short e lonff e shortened ; but the following diagram 
will illustrate the long and short vowels philosophioalljr. 

a ■ ■ -■ h a long shortened becomes e short. 

k & a medial shortened becomes a shorL 

& -i— i- d a flat shortened becomes o $ho7t. 

k — — a broad has no short sound represented^ 

e -i— ^ I e long shortened becomes i short, 

i ■ % long has no short sound represented. 

' ■ o long has no i^ort sound represented. 

6 ■ d o slender shortened becomes u medial, 

Q « long has no short sound represented. 

■ A « short has no long sound represented^ 

% 

Repeat the sounds of the perfect long vowels as they 
onnr in the first ccHomn, several times ; alsoy the Imperfect 
long and the Perfect short. Can you repeait tat ttHuaat 
of vowel towids in the recapitulationri 



AtULTnClL 



I Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ate distinctly, ) sound ^is in alc,le&\iag 
( off /( ; thui, a te 

c Make the same vowel 
Speak the word at distinctly, ^ sound as in at, leaving 

(off the i; thus, a t 

t Make the sanu vowel 
Speak the word air distinctly, } sound as in air, leav- 

' ing off ir ; thus, a ir 

i Make the same vowel 

Speak the word art distinctly, < sound as in art, omitting 
f T and ( ; thus, a rt 
C Make the same vowel 

Speak the word nil distinctly, } sound ds in all, leaving 
I off U ; thus, a U 
I Make the same TOwel 

Speak the word eve distinctly, ? sound as in eve, leaving 
(off c; thus a ve 
C Make the same vowel 

Speak the wotd ebb distinctly, < sound as in ei£, leaving 
I off bb ; thus, e bb 

I Make the Bams vowel 
Speak the word ice distinctly, \ sound as in ice, leaving 

{oS te; thus Ice 

i Make the same vowel 
Speak the word it distinctly, < sound as in t/, leaving 

(offthet; thus it 



i the same vowel 
Speakthe word ttal£ distinctly, jsouod as in noi, teaving 



t Make th 

r, < sound as : 

t off «i; t 



onTnocnArtiY. 
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. ^ Malce the Rime rowel 
Sptaktlie word ou disUactl|E| ^ sound as in o/i, leaving 

{ off n / thus, o n 

r Make the same vowel 
Speak the word clo distinctly, ^ sound as in Jo, leaving 

( off c{; thus d o 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word due correctly, < sound as in due, leaving 

( offd; thus due 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word up correctly, < sound as in w;/, leaving 

( oft p ; thus tt p 

C Make the same vowol 
Speak the word puil correctly, < sound as in pul/, leaving 

f offp and //; thus, p ii 11 

DirHTHOXGS. 

r Make the same sound 
Speak the word out correctly, } leaving off the t ; thus, 

i ou t 

C Make the same sound 
Speak the word oil distinctly, < leaving off the / ; thus, 

(oil 





liECArrrutATioN. 






Exercise, 


A 


te 


o ak 


a 


t 


o n 


a 


ir 


d o 


a 


h 


due 


a 


we 


U p 


e . 


ve 


p u 11 


e 


bb 


Diphthongs. 


1 


ce 


on t 


i 


t 


oi 1 
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* Th<i following diagrams will exhibit some curious and highly 
interesting circumstances in fislation to the vowel sounds. 

Leaving out i, the long voiVeU may be placed in the Ibltotwiiig 
scale which will show the differpit positions of the tongue in utter- 
ing their sounds. 

e e 



» 



tt : . a 

6 k 

» t 

» • 



o a 



k 



In sounding tong e^ tho tbnguc is yenr dose to the upper gunt, 
leaving- but a RiUall aperture, in SdOnmng «, it Separates a tittle 
from them. In o, it drops still lower. In 0, lower yet. .4nd in a, 
Itkwcst. It then rises a step on a; higher on &! higher still on a; 
and highest on e% It will oe observed that those letters that are on 
the same Ictel in the diagram can be sounded with nearly the iame 
piMition of the tongue, tEough the lijps are in different shapes. 

If now we let these letters remain in the same relative position, 
but pi\t them in abircle, this circle can be followed round repeatedly, 
Commencing with e at itk6 top of the circle, where the tongue Will be 
highest or nearest the upper gums, in the direction of the index, 
through «, d, &c., as on tne opposite f^age. 



* The fine print need not be studied by beginners. 
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r 

/ 




•«•, 



■••.. 



.»■ 



4-- 



If we take this saioe (Hagram and commence at 6, making the 
•ofmcb through the cifcle in tlie same direction, it will be obtMsrveU 
that Uie Vps will have the Hmallpst aperture at the plai^ of bcjriiH 
ning, and will gradually open till we get to i on the op|XHiit(; hkIo, 
where the lip« will be fitrthost apart, when.tliej will gradually con^^ 
tnust till we arrive at b, the place of lieginning. 

It k a curious circumstance that e and a on opposito sides of the 
seale have the greatest variations of the ^»!ft/>?, and tiiat 6 am) a, 
standing at right anirles with these on the opjiosite sides from each 
other have the least and greatest apertures of the Hjis, 



fiS 
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The Hhort vowcl»- may be put into similar diagrams, though not 
as perfe<;tly. 



I 1 

e a 

a u 

6 



I 



a 



a 



u 




73 

O 



O 



P- 






CONSONANT SOUNDS, 

•The soaacl of ;? i$ made by closing the 



lips and forcing them suddenly apart with 
the breath. 



■The sound of b is like the sound of p in 



connection with an under-tone or subvocal. 

Bat this under-lone must^ cease as sooqi as 

the. lips are opened. 

— ^Put the upper teeth upon the lower lip 

an.' emit the breath between them. ' 

— The soimd of v is }iJ£e that of /in connect 

iion whhihe subcecal. 



virl2 — Corttract the lips to the smallest, roundest 
position and suddenly relax them while the 
broath is rushing out. 

%v The sound of w is like that of wh in con- 
nection with the subvoeal. 



Repeat the Bounds in the exercise under Recapitulaiioa 
till they become fiiniili-ir. What is the direction for makluir 
the sound of p? Make the pound. "Wi^at is the direction, 
far making the sound of 6 ? Direction for making f? Make 
the sound. Direciion for r? Make the sound. Direction 
for wh? Make the sound. Direction for ip? Make the 
sound. 
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s and c soft — In order to make the hissing sonnd 
of s, hring the teeth nearly together, then 
place the tip of the toncfue near the upper 
gums and emit the breath. 

z' The sound of z is like that of s in connec- 
tion with the subvocal. 

sb Close the teeth very nearly, then bring the 

middle of the tongue near the roof of the 
mouth, allowing a space for the breath to 

js ^ escape, and the sound of sh can be made. 

$ zli — The sound named zk, is like that of sh in 
connection with the stiboocal. 

cli — Close the teeth, and put the tip and mid- 
dle of the tongue agamst the roof of the 
mouth, then the breath may force the tongue 
away, passing out suddenly between the 
teeth. 

] and g soft — The sound of ^ is like that of ch in 
connection with the subeocal. 



S5 

c 
o 



< 



t Put the tip of the tongue tightly against 

the roof of the mouth and force it suddenly 
away with the breath. 

d The sound of d is like that of i in con- 
nection with the subcocal. 

thr" — Put the tongue loosely against the upper 

teeth and emit the breath. 
til This sound of th is like the other sound 

of Ih in connection with the subvocaL 



Direction for 8? Make the sound. Direction for z? 
lUie the sound. Direction for sh? Make the sound, 
.reetion for zh? Make the round. Direction for ch? 
ike the sound. Direej^nfbrj^? Make the sound. Diree- 
o lor i? Make the sound. Direction ford? Make the 
nod. Direction fur ^^ Make the sound. 



4 
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.JO f 1^9 c hard, <g.— All represent the same sound, 
3.g which is made by closing the palate and 

-^ S . suddenly forcing out the breath. 






I— I ^ 






The sound of g hard is like that cjf k in 



connection with the sab vocal. 



t • 



li Emit the breath suddenly with all the 

organs 6\\en. 

■Put the tip of the^tons^ue to thc.rqof of the 



month and let the subvocal escape throtigh 

each side. 

• '■* 
Ml-- — Close the lips and emit the subvocal 

thfonorh the nose. 

n Close the mouth by the tongue against 

the voofofthe mouth and eitiit the subvocal 

throuich the nose. 

"^ ■ :;o- 

r Place the under part of the tip of the 

tongue near the roof of the \touth, und with 
the lips open, emit the subvocal. 

y Place both sides of the tongue against the 

upper teeth, leaving the tip free ; then with 
a sudden impulse emit the subvocal, and at 
the same instant spring the middle of the 
tonqfue very near the roof df the month and 
bade a^ain. ' •'•■ 

Kg Close tho palate and throw tlic subvocal 

thiouofh the nose. 



DiiTction fi»r I'l? Make die pnna<l. DirctV.iion for k, 
chanL iind q? M;ike th« pfni.n.l. Dinciion lur ^-:? Make 
the Found. Direction for A ? Make ihe aouml. r.i? Make 
Uvc fsouHiL n? Mike the sotmd. r? MiiWo ihe eooad. 
y? Make the aauod. - fY^? Make iiie sound. 
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. Xf-^ — This is not an ^l^mentary sound, but is a 
"" ■ compound of Ithe sounds of A; and s iti rapid 
succession. 

THE CONSONANT SOUNDS ANALOGICALLY 

. ARRANGED. 

. . . •■ / 

Aspirates. Siibvocdls. 

]5K£2M3IS£ I. 

p .— b ^ 



IrTll 



-V 



EXERCISE II. 



« 



_ j 

EXERCISE III. 

t ^. d 



• • 



^Coguate letters. 



t!a 



EXERCISE IV." 



til 



iL 





— S ) 


e;ceiicise 


V. 




I 




na 




la 




r 


U' 


y 


i 


»» 



Direction for .T? Make the sound. 

Make the sound of p with strong percnssion ; then the 
sound oft in a pimilar manner—;/' and v — \ch and u — s and 
2:/t — sh and zh — di anil j — t and (/ — th and th — k and ^; 
then of /i, f, wt, 7i, r, y, t?^. — [Caro sho\j!d be taken to niter 
only the souniis of ilie coni.r)nanl^^, ami not tiie letter names. 
These sounds skould be repeated often, till they become 
familiar.') 
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THE VOWELS, SUBVOCALS, AND ASPIRATES 

CLASSIFIED. 

The scholars should not pronounce the words in the 
following tahle, nor the letter names ; hut they should 
utter only the sounds of the letters in Italic, 





Vovds. 


Subvocals. 


A8pirate9. 




a 


te 


b 


ay 


f ay 


•< 


a 


t 


d 


ay 


h ay 




a 


ir 


g 


ay 


k ay 




a 


rt 


J 


ay 


P ay 




d 


11 

• 


I 


ay 


s ay 




e 


ve 


m 


ay 


t oy 




i 


hh 


n 


ay 


th in 




m 


ce 


r 


ay 


ch e\v 




i 


t 


v 


ay 


sh o\v 







Id 


w 


ay 


toh y 







n 


V 


e 




d 


6 




z 


a 




d 


u 


e 


th 


ey 






u 


P 


zh 






P 


H 


t 


si ng 


• 




Diphthomgt, 


K cut 

\oil 









The ahove tahle may he preferred hy some as an ejcer- 
cise, instead of the lessons on pages 23 and 25. 
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, EXERCISES. 

A Compleie Alphabet of the Elementary Soundi.* 
Voioel Sounds. Consonarit SoiQids. Elements represented 



I 


a 


\r 


b 


by combinations. 


. 2 


a 


IS 


d 


35 


th 


3 


k 


19 


f 


36 


ih 


4 


a 


20 


g 


37 


ch 


5 


t. 


21 


h 


88 


sh 


6 


e 


22 


• 

J 


39 


zh 


7 


6 


23 


k 


40 


wh 


8 


• 


24 


1 


41 


pg: 


9 


i 


25 


m 






10 


Q 


26 


n 






11 


6 


27 


P 






12 


6 . 


28 


r 






13 


u 


29 


s . 


• 




14 


u 


30 


t 






15 . 


li 


31 


V 






I)ipkthongs. 


32 


w 






16 


ou o\v 


33 


y 






t 


oi oy 


34 


z 







The Elempiitary Bounds may inow be put togedier 50 aa to form 
words, observing not to speak the names of the letters, but merely 
their sounds^ except whtn the name and sound coiocide. 

JMake the sound of m and of long e separately, and 
then pronounce them in connection ; ti^us, 

• m e- : — -me 



* Some late >|rriters make but thirty-eight elementary soundit. In so 
siloing they entirely omit a in hmf\ and represent j djuirh as composed 
of other elementary sounds : See A niadial an#l yin the Introduction. 

t It will be observed that ol and vij are placed in this alphabet, but 
not nun^red. Xhey do nojt represent an elementary sound but hco 
sounds in connection, a, and i. , The reason why they were inserted 
here is, becau:^c these sound."^, occurring together in this order, are 
oever represented by any other letters than oi or oij. The letter x also 
represents two Hounds-^.fr and 5, and is Bomctiines represented by these 
letters, as in lacks, (smaU nails) soundin j exactly like t(Lt (a rate.) 

X SpcAiikg by soundp should, by no tiienns, lake the pUce of the 
ordinary method of spelling by ttic httcr names. 
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This putting togctlier sounds so as to fo;m wordSj 
called synthvsis. 

FIRST EKERCISE IS SYNTHESIS. 



Elements. 


me at 


and 


band 


Vronoancecl 


me at 


ajid 


l>and 




be eg 


k p t 


land 




be rgjr 


apt 


land 




da a z 


\\\ a n 


b r i t 




day ad 


luan 


bright 




s a ok 


bag 


m a r n 




say oak 


ba. 


morn 




g a It 


gad 


b 1 & n d 


• 


gay it 


gjid 


bland 


SECOND EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 




Words of,diffictdt ArticukUion, 


Elements. 


ft-k-t-8 


r-f-th-m 


h-^-n-d'Z 


ProDCNiiioed 


arts 


rythni 


hands 




sh-r-i-n 


m-ou-th-z 


ni-f-8-t-s 






shrine 


mnuthii 


mists 




m-u-n-th-s 


w-i-v-z 


f-r-s-t-s 




monthfi 


wives 


&*tt« 




s-t«r-^-ch-t 


sh-r-l-ng-k 


g-r-I-s-t-s 




stretched 


aliriiik 


grists 




t-W-I-«-t-S 


wh-i-a-p-s 


g-o-s-t-S 




twists 


whitf|is 


gliosis 




\^-u-r-l-d'Z 


m-u-1-k-t 


pK)-St-S 




worlds 


mulct 


posts 




t-r^a-k-t-s 


sh-r-t-ng-k-s 


h-o-s-t-s 




traotcs 


Khrinks 


hosts 




b-0-r-s-t-s 


th-r-Ci-s-t-s 


t-w-6-l-f-th 




burets 


thrusts 


twelfth 




b-r-e-d-th-s 


}>-r-e-8t-8 


8-l-k-3-th-S 




Ureailths 


]>ri«Hrtd 


{dTths 



What id putting sounds together \s\ form wordg callti 
—Spell »!€ by its sounds; 6<?, «fc. — aids, shrine, ^fe. 
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THIRD £X£:RCtS£: IN SYNTHESIS. 

Words of two syllables, to be pronounced as fast ai 
me syllables are formed. 

d-i 1-a-t 

di late 

dilate 

S-ii-b d-U 



sab due 
subdue 

d-^ tan 

de taia 
detain 



n-a t-I-V 

na tive 

tialire 

g-^ d-( 



gau dy 
gaudy 

i>t-g z-a-g 

zig Mlg 
tigxag 



m-l-1 d-&-m 

mill dam 
milldam 

1-6^ g-I-n 

leg gin 

leggin 

g*U g'k 

faw gaw 

gewgaw 



FOURTH EXB^RCISE IN SYNTHESia 
c-d-ra tti-o sh-ji-n m»I-s b-e h-a*y 

mis be have 

misbehave 

I-m p-o l-i't 

im po lite 

impolite 



com mo tion 

commotion 

m-o m-d-n-t u-s 

mo mcnt ous 

momentous 



FIFTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 

^k-s t-^m p-o r-a n-e ii-s 

ex tem pe Fa ne ous 

extern extempo extempora extemporane extemporaneous. 
l-n c-d-m m^u n-i c-a b-I-1 

m eom mu ni ca bil 

inoom incommtt incommani incommanica ineommunieabil 
I . t-I 

IncommmUcabili incommnnioability. 

*' .■i.1» -•- ! ' r.-. ^ 

Wilt yoQ spell dikUe by its sounds and pronounce the 
syflftUea aa fiist as you form them 7 Also, subduef dbc. 
tikraagh all the exereises on this page. [If the teacher 
tfaiiik jproper other examples may be given from any book.] 
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; ■•/,•.'., . , 

The frequent practice of spelling words by their sounds, and c&pe^ 
cially such w^ds a» ara diiiicult to be uttered, will' ^cure precision 
and elegance in ariicul&tion, and will co&tribute mucli to tiie ease 
and fluency of speech. 

Articulation, is distinctnefe of utterance. 

In readinof or speaking, every word and every syllable 
should be^ distinctly pronounced, and the sound of every 
letter, which is not silent should be perfectly uttered. 

IN SENTENCES OF DIF*FICDLT ARTICULATION. 

L 

The gif^s of God 
Faulty articulation The ^ifs of God 
Exercise :(. The.gif-t-s of .Grod.. 
Correct The gifts of God 

11. 

For Christ's sake 
Faulty articulation For Chrise ake 
E.tercise For Chris-t-s sake 

Correct For Christ*s sake 

in. 

The .novice j»killed himself 
Faulty The novice killed himself 

Exercise The novice s-killed himself 

Correct The. novicie skilled himself 

IV. 

I study arithmetic, history, crstrcJno- 
my, and geography. 

Faulty I study rithmetic, hlstry, stronomy, 

un jography. 

Exercise I study a-rithmetic, his-to-ry, astron- 

omy, ft-n-d ge-ography. 

Correct I study arithmetic, history, astronomy, 

and geography. ^ - - i*- 

" * ' l i lt ■■— *...- . ii . 1. ■ ■■ f^ I — ^j^ • ,j 

What 18 articula^on I What is sai^ al^o^itTj^ailing ^d 

speaking? Read example Noy I, e^nd articulate disj^ctly 

the difficult place. Also, No's Ii; III, aad IV. ' ,/ 
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Faulty 
Kxercise 

Correct 



Faulty 
£xercise 

Correct 



V. 

They droppci like heaven'* serenes^ 

-snow. 
They dropt like heaven sereny snow. 
They drop-t like heaven-z seren-6-s-t 

s-now. 
They dropped like heaven's serenest 

snow. 

VI. 

The de;7Uty superintendent q/'schools. 
The debety superintendunt of schools. 
The dep-u-ty super-in-tend-6nt of 

schools. 
The deputy superintendent of schools. 



Exercise upon the following examples as upon the 
preceding. 

He fixei slakes strongly. 

Ge^ ten nice set of matche^f cAairs. 

Fleet* saiZ /ightly. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vas/ weigh/ /o throw. 

The bias/ */ill blew and the ships sunk. 

Up the Aigh Aill Ae Aeaves a Auge round stone. 

» 

The 5/eadfas/ s/ranger in the fores/s s/rayed. 

Tho oft the «ar the open vowels tire. 

Read example V, and utter the elements distinctly in all 
the difficult places. In the same manner all the other exam* 
jUidM on this page. 
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Whoso love/A wisdom rejoice^A Ais father. 

I will instruct thee, and ^each thee in the way which ihovL 
shaZ/ ^o. 

She authontatively lei us, an^ iisinterestei/y labored 
for us, and we unheiitodngly admitted her reasona- 
bleness. 

P/uma phced a j^ewter p/atter on a pile of plates. 
Where is^the |?retty ;?ewter plaiiei, P/uma placed the jjie 
u;?on. ' 

When a twister a twisting 
Woilld twist him a twist, 
To twist him a twist 
He three twines doth entwist; 
But when one of the twines 
That he twisteth, untwist?, 
The twine that untwisteth 
Untwisteth the twist. 

Amidst the mists 

With stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists 

Against the posts. 
And still insistdv 

He sees the ghosts. ' 

He sawed six sleek slim saplings for sale. 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle slAer, in sifting 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of his thumb. 



PART SECOND. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography is that science which teaches the nature 
and power o[ letters, and correct spelling. 

A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English language : 

A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, H h, I i, J j, K k, 
L 1, M m, N n, O 0, P p, a q, R r, S s, T t, U u, V V, 

W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

There are more elementary soundg than letters ; it therefore b(v 
eomoB necessary that some of the letters represent more than one 
sound eacih. This is true with regard to all the vowels and some 
of the consonants : f setters also combiiie to represent sounds for 
which there are no single letters used as representatives. 

The combinations arc tk aspirate^ th subvoecd^ ch, sh^ 
%h^ wh^ ng. 

As these combinations represent elementary sounds, and have in 
every respect tlie powers of single consonants, they may be classed 
with them and treated i;i the same manner. 

CL/VSSES OF LETTERS. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

First class — vowels. 

Second class — consonants. 

VOWELS. 

A vowel is a letter whicli represent an emission of 
sound without interruption by the organs of speech. 

The vowels are six in number, including y which is a 
substitute for i — «, f, i, f>, v, y. 

What is orthography ? What does a letter represent? 
How many letters are tliere ? What are the combinations ? 
How are letters divided? What is the first class? — Second 
class? What \s a vowel ? How many V^owels are there? 
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Each vowel constitutes a genus or family, and has 
several specific sounds. 

GENERA.* 

Qenus I. A has five sounds — a, &, a. a, h. 

a long as in ale. 
k short as in at. 
k medial as in air. 
• ^ a flat as in art. 

k hroad as in all. 

Genus II. E has two sounds— e, e. 

e long as in eat. 
6 short as in ebb. 

G^nusIU. I has two sounds — i, i. 

i long as in ice, ire. 
I shoit as in it, in. 

Genus IV. O has three sounds — o, 6, 6. 

long as in oak, old. 
6 short as in on, not. 
6 slender as in do, who. 

Genus V. U has three sounds — u, ti, d. 

u long as in d uc, glue. 
u slender as in up, us. 
d medial as in pul), bush. 

What does each vowel constituie ? How many eouiuU 
has a? Give their names and make their pound. Hovi 
mapy sounds has e? Give their names and make theii 
sounds. — How many sounds has i ? Give tlieir names nxn 
make their sounds. How many souncis haa o ? Give theii 
names and make their sounJs. How mnny Rounds has u ' 
Give their names and make their sounded. Nuw nuikc al 
the vowel sounds in concert 



♦ The plural nuiuUr ol'giuua is grii -c-ra. 
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« 

Y has two sounds, but they are the same as the two 
souDas of 1. 

Y is a consonant when a vowel follows it in the aame srllable o 
in ye, you, young. In other situations it is a vowel. ' 

• W, when a vowel, has the power of 1*, bat is gendhdly « conso- 
nant, as in wine, koine, wayward. 

Tell which letters are vowels in the following words : 

Examples. — Make^fear^ interest^ compliment^ duty. 

CONSONANTS. 

t A consonant is a letter which generally represents an 
interruption of sound or breath, by the organs of speech. 

The term consonant, literally means sounding wUk; because these 
letters arc never used in words, without having a vowel connected 
with them in the same syllable ; although their sounds are capable 
of bcingr uttered separately and without the aid of a vowel. 

The consonants arc of two kinds — ^single letters and 
combinations. 

The followin^r is a list of them — 3, r, rf,/ g^ h^j^ k, /, 
^, n, p, q, r, x, /, r, tr, x, y^ z ; th aspirate, th subvocal, 
chj sh, zh, ich, n*;. 

Tell which letters are consonants in the following 

words : 

-* _ 

Which letters are vowels in 7nakel-—fear'i — inter est 1 — 
compliment 1 — diityl What is a consonant? Of how many 
kinds are consonants ? Repeat the list. [It will be observed 
that all the letters are consonants except five vowels — a, e, 

* It may be justly qU(*8tionu<i,wliel!ierv(;, is ever a vowel. It certainly 
lacks one of the essential properties of a vowel, that is, of forming a 
syllable cither alone or in connection with consonants ; which all Die 
other vowels will do. In the words ?fcC7/*, pewter, dewey, whether it ll 
e or w, which represents the sound of u, it is difficult to deteroiine. By 
taking away ir, the sound is entirely chanjired ; but by taking away e, no 
word can be formed. If it require e and w both to make up the Round, 
w, can at mo^t be but a part of a vowel which brings it down nearly to 
its consonant properties, namely-semivowel, suhvocal, &c. Therefore, 
it IS with propriety that the vowel properties of this letter ars doubted. 
* t The consonant ^, is an exception to this definition ; in articula- 
tui; it, there is no interruption by the oi^rans of speech, but it may 
he coiuudered de^tive — wanting some oi the cxinsonant properties ; 
find w, r, and y, are less close than some other of the ooiisoiutnCs ; 
jetf tbete is a partial interruption. 

4* 
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Examples. — Blarid, civil, depuly, faxhio 
kingly, question, rational, suicide, wickedly, 
ithu^ think, which. 

• EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
In the word had, is 6, a vowel or consonant ? Is 
or coDBonant ? Is cZ^ a vowel or consonant ? Wr 
following manner on a black board, slate, or piec* 

Tb — consonant 
Bad. •< a— vowel. 

t d — consonant. 

After the schxto h&s written it down, he should lie 

a^ving the definitions of the vowels and consoi 
; or, perhaps the teacher would prefer to wri 
and then require the scholar to read it. 

In Ihe word cage, is c, a vowel or consonant 
vowel or consonant? Is g, a vowel or consonan 
vowel or consonant ? 

Write it down thus — 

ic — consonant 
a — vowel, 
g — consonant 
c — vowel. 

R^ad this analysis, giving the definitions as i 
ceding word. 
Analyze in the same manner the word harvest, 

h— ^consonant 

a — vowel. 

r — consonant 

V — consonant 

e — vowel. 

8— consonant 
, t--con8onant 

Which letters are consonants in the examples, U 
^7. [The teadier can ask the questions Uiat oc 
text] 



Harvest^ 
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a 
a 



doeitioxMi mny be asked on the word ^n&ii^a/. 

f— consonant 
II — vowel, 
n — consonant 
t — coriponant. 
a — voweL 
Fantastical. V s — congonan^. 

t — consonant 
i — vowel. 
c — consonant 
a — vowfL 
i , I— consonant 

Also, the word dtangittg, 

( ch — conflonant 
a — vowel. 

Changing.^ n-coneonanf. 
g — eouRonant 
i — vowel. 
^ ng — consonant 

Note. — Thp combinations are treated lilic single consonants, bo- 
cau.so each re^jroseutH au cirmemtsuy sound. 

The teacher will reqwii^o hi*» ^^ils to analyze o« mnny of the foi- 
lowin'T words as he shall thinly proper — ;jr«//w, juwp, which, quctich^ 

The consonants may be divided into mirtcs and semi- 
Towels. 

For the sake of convenience w« call tfass division into mutbs and 
«eaiivoweia, the two on?«n. 

ORDERS OP THE OONSOXANT3. . 

The principle upon which this division is made, is, that the orjorans 
•f speech arc more closely tuiitcd in pronouncing the uiutcs than 
the senuvowcls. 

A mute or close consonant admits of no escape of 
breath, while the organs are in conlocl. 

How may the consonants be divided ? What is a mute ? 
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A semivowel or loose consonant does admit of an escc 

of breath, while the organs are in contact^ or nearly sc 

The mutes are b^ d^ and g hard ; A:, p, /, and c hart 

The semivowels are c soft, f, h, j^ and g soft; /, 

n, r, .«, t;, tr, a:, ;/, z ; also, all the combinations — th as 

rate^ th subvoca/^ ch, sh. zh, wh, and ng. 

VoMT of the semivowels arc called liquids, because, they havi 
flowing sound ; bec^iuse their sound smoothly unites with othtT o 
sonants in the same syllable ; they are /, m, n, r. 

Two of the semivowels vi and 9t, and one of the combinations ' 
arc called nasals. 

Some letters are also called sibilants, or hissing letters ; such i 
and z. 

The properties called nasal, liquid, and sibilant, arc not esscnt 
and are, tlicn*f(ire, omitted in analyzing words. 

Point out the mutes and semivowels in the followlncr wonls : 

ExAMrLKS.— iS/?/r/e7t/, patent, sple?idid, bucket, faml 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
In the word baml, is b, a vowel or consonant? Mufe 

semivowel 1 Is a, a vowel or consonant? What sound 1 

it? Is 7i, a vowel or consonant? Mute or semivowel ? 

rf, a vowel, or consonant? Mule or semivowel? Write 

on a blaqk board, slate, or paper, thus — 

f h — consonant — mule. 

a — vowel — short sound. 

n — consoium 1 — semi vo wel, 

^ d — consonant — mute. 

Tlie fcliolar should read it, giving the definitions of the mulrs ; 
scniiroirds as he proceeds: and then the class can read it in cone 
in a natural, speaking voice— rslowly the first time. 

In the word coiiceniraiive, is c, a vowel or consonar 
Mute or semivowel? Iso, a vowel orconsonnnl? WI 
sound 1ms it?\ Is n, a vowel or consonant? Mdte or ser 

Wliat is a semivowel ! Repeat the list of muN's. Rep< 
the list of semivowels. What letters are inutos in tiie wc 
stfitlent? What letters are semivowel.s in ilie snine wor 
Wliat letters are mutes in the word pntant. &«*. ? [T 
teacher can then ask the questions that occur in the tc 
under '^ Exercises in Analysis.-'] 



Band. < 



Concentrative.^ 
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vowel? — [and so on through all the letters in the wonl.]— - 
Write do\^n the analysis and read it as in the word band^ 
above, giving the definition of mutes and semivowels. 

c — consonant — mute.* 
o — vowel — short sound, 
n — consonant — semivowel, 
c — consonant — semivowel, 
e — vowel — short sound, 
n — consonant — semivowel, 
t — consonant — mute, 
r — consonant — semivowel. 
a — vowel — long sound, 
t — consonant — mute, 
i — vowel — short sound, 
V — consonant — semivowel. 
^ e — vowel — silent. 

Treat as many of the following examples as may be 
thought proper, in the same manner — game^ jf^fip, whickj 
quench, worxkip^ exchanfi^e, Cazenoiiifi^ theocracy^ tmhtz* 
zlement, auUd'duolan, ^c. 

ORGANICAL DIVISION OF THE CONSONANTS. 

Organical means pertaining to the organs. 
The principal organ* of speech are the lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. 

^ The consonants are .all rcstilts of the miiscsdaT action of the organs 
of sijcech, in conn<«ction with the huUvoc^iI ami tho hrrath. 

It we include the combinations and cxi'luJtt redundant Irttom, we 
shall have seven connonants, produced hy the action of th»" /'/»<, six 
through the icPAJi, eijrht niutttly by the ion^riir.. sud three by tho 
tongue against the back pait of the ;>«/ //". They arc thus thrown 
into generic groi^jn. This diviHion iii of great importance, as tho 
Huhjet*t of articulation drpeals nio.stly u^ion tho uccurale fonuutioii 
of the consonant sounds hy tho. orjjans of sperch. 

Wiiac dotjs organical mean 1 Y/liicli are the principal 
organs of speech 7 

• C luirt', is a niul;', Uut c soil, U a semivowrl. 
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GENERA OF THE CONSONANTS. 

. The consonants may be divided. into four g^n-e-ra or 
families; aainely — 

Labials, denials^ Unguals^ and palatals. 

The labials or lip letters, are made by the lips. 

The dentals or teeth letters, are made through the teeth. 

The Unguals or tongue letters, are made by the tongue. 

The palatals or palate letters, are made by the palate. 

Genus 1, labials; ^,/,* w, p, i;,* w, and wh. 

Genus 2, dentals ; j^ 5, sr, cA, «A, zh, and c.\ and g soft. 

Gexus 3, linguals ; d, I, n, r, /, y, tA aspirate, and th 
subvocal. 

Genus 4, palatals ; Jc, q, x, ng, c, and g hard. 

The letter k is defective in its oi^anical construction, not being 
struck by any of the organs of speech ; it is, thurefore, not included 
in this divi&ion. 

First, select the labials in the following examples ; then 
the dentals; and the Unguals; and finally the palatals. 

ExAMPLKs. — Book^ paper, snow, illustrate, keepsake, 
amazement, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
In the word jnaiij is m, a vowel or consonant 1 Mute or semi- 
vowel 1 What is its organicai name 1 How is a labial made ? Is a, 
a vowel or consoniint 1 What sound 1 Is ?^, a vowel or consonant 1 
Mute or semivowel 1 What is. its organicai name.1 How is a Un- 
gual made I Write it down on a black board or slate, thus — 

r m— consonant, semivowel, labial. 
Man, J a — vowel, short sound. * 

( n — consonant, semivowel, linguaL 



Into how many genera or families may the consonants be 
divided? What are they? How arc the labials made? How 
are the dentals made ? How are the linguals made ? How 
are the palatals made ? Repeat the list of labials, of den- 
talfl, of linguals, of palatals. 

* In making tho sounds of/ ai^d v, the lifM arc nssistcd by the 
teeth; but the lips have the most action — Wherefore in describing 
them minutely thry may 1h» railed labio-dentals. 

t Redundant letters are inserted in the lists. 
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The Beholars may then read this analysis in concert, 
several times, but slowly at first. 

Ask questions upon tlie word introductory* 

i — Towel, short sound. 

n — consonant, semJYowel, lingaal. 

t — consonant, mute, lingual. 

r — consonant, semivowel, lingual. 

o — vowel, long sound. 

Introductory. J ^-consonant, mute, lingual. 
I u— vowel, short sound, 
c — consonant, mute, palatal, 
t — consonant, mute, lingual, 
o— 'vowel, long sound, 
r — consonant, semivowel, lingtial. 
.y — vowel, substitute for i, short sound* 

Examples for analysis. — Pin, tan, step, brisk, stu' 
dent, tempest, vindicate, decorate, procrastinate, prepar- 
atory. 

There is another natural division of the consonants — that is, into 
SfuivocaU and asj^rtUes. Walker calls these properties ^/^ and sharp^ 
but these terms are not expressive. Cocnstock names them sab- 
irowels Mid asfirates; but most modem writers ptc(et the terms 
subvocalf and (mrirale. This division is of great importance to a 
«»rrect ulea of tnc nature of letters. 

SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 

The consonants are naturally divided into suhvocals 
and aspirates. 

The suhvocals are those cgnsonants which produce an 
under tone of voice when their sounds are uttered. 

The aspirates are mere whispers made by the organs 
of speech and breath. 



■i*Mi*aUk4IWi|- 



How are the consonants naturally divided ? What are 
the sabvooals 7 What are aspirates? 
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The $ubvocals are b, d, g hard ; j and g Soft ; l, m, n 
r, r, w^ y, z,th^ 2h^ ng. 

The aspirates are c, /, A, A, p, q^ 5, /, a:, th^ ch^ sh 

an I loli. 

The aspiratM (except A) are all copiaUs of some of the subvocale 
Ci>(;nate Icttens are »\ich as are produced by the name organs o: 
spt^rch in a similar position. 
Tiiu cognate letters may be thus arranged : 

L/ibiaU, Dentals. Linguah. Palatals 

rn.rn«fP« \ «"«' vocal*— b, V. w, ♦ St, »h, J. d, th, flf. 
cognates. . As|,irHte8— p, f, wH, s, «la, chi. t, til. k. 

C .t'//, is equivalent to 5, ^ Soft to j^ aiid c A^iri and q, to k. 

Tell which are Siibvocals and which are aspirates hi 
the following examples. 

ExAMfLKif:. — Bag^ sinee^ blame, pit, but^ winter, sum' 
Vier, t<%&k, si/ig^ hat, chance, syllable. 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word haZ, is 5, a vowel or consonant? Male or 
•eniivnwel? What M its organical name'? Subvocal or 
aspirate ? What is a subvocal ? [Ans. An under tone.] 
Is a, a vowel or consonant? What sound has it? Is /, a 
vowel or consonant 1 Mute or semivowel? What is its 
organical name ? Subvocal -or aspirajle ? What is an aspi^ 
rate ? [Ans. A mere whisper.] Write it down, thus — 

{b-rconsonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 
a — vowel, short sound, 
t— consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

This may be read in concert 

Ask similar questions upon the word blessing. 



Give the list of subvoenls. Qive the list of a«pirat«s. 



cntTBcxnuLFsr. 
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' b — consonant, mote, labial, strbvocal. 
1 — bonsonant, temiTowe], lingual, subvocaL 
e— TOwel, short sound. 
8— ^^nstmant, semiToirel, dental, aspfrste. 
8 — consonant, cremiyowel, dental, aspirate, 
i — Towel, short sounds 

ng-'-consonant, semivowel^ palatal, iralrfiocaL 
y this in concert, deliberatelj^ 

i — vowel, short sound, 
n — cons^ semivowel, ItngctaT, strbvocal^ 
t-^cons., mute, lingual, aspirate, 
e— ^owel, short sound* 
r — cons., semivowel, lingaal, stvbvocat 
r — conjL, semivowel lingual, subvocak 
ruptedlj. •( u — vowel, short sound* 

p — consonant, mute, labial, aspfrate. 
t— ^consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate^ 
c — vowel, short sounds 
d — consonant, mute, lingual, subrocaL 
1 — cons., senuvowel, lingual, subvocaL 
, y — vowel, sabstitute for i, short sound* 

UMFL^s FOR ASALYSis.-^Frag7rtent, grand, largg^ 
\j pencil, fancy, kero^ labelj rebus, shady, gpicy^ sloryf 
dy inpat, amaze, unkind, admix, attend, hoiel^ in- 
misprint, liberate, venerate, desolate, emulate, stim^ 
, stipulate, animate, meditate^ imitate, manmaf^ 
il, mineral, lateral^ several^ animal^ tempore^, ad" 
I, interval, impudent, prevalent, indaienl, testament^ 
ument, banishment, punishment, impotent^ penitent^ 
%de, plenitude, altitude, mullitudtf aptitudty absolute f 
lutej institute, substitute^ 



A COHPBNDIOUS TABLE 
KZBJBiniia THE PKoPBRTiKB or ALL TBE cDHsoNAirra 



b ia & coiuanant, mute, labisl, mbrocal. 

4 IB a conaonant, mule, lingual, subvocal. 

* H a coiuonant, semivowel, labial. aBpirate. 

g hard is a conBunant, mute, palatal, Eubvocal. 

li • ia a consonant semivotrel, aspirate. 

I b a coRtHinant, oemivowel, dental, eubvocal. 

k c hard f q, oanaonant, mute, palatal, aspirate. 

I is a coneonatit, Retnlvawel, lingual, Bubvocal. 

t, Bemivowel, labial, Bubvocal. 
nivowel, ling-ual, tub vocal. 

p. Ia a conaonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 

r • fa a consonant, semiv-owel, ling'ual, subvocal. 

»^c toft, conaonant, setnivdwel, dent^, aepiTnte. 

t IB a conaonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

conaonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaL 

ta a consonani, mmivonel, labial, subvocal. 

ia a coiiBonant, semivowel, lingnal, subvocal. 

is a consonant, Bemjvowel, <li'[iial,sMbvacaI. 

i vowel, lingual, aapirete. 

vowel, lingual, aubvocaL 

iwel, denial, aspirate. 

iwel, dental, mapirate. 

ia a oanaonant, aemivowel, dental, aubvocaL 

it a consonaat, semivowel, Inbinl, oEpfn 



■( ia a conaonant, aeiiuvowel, palatal, subvocaL 



Nfrrc— The diovs uUe on be npeated bi eoDcart. Ilsboaldbe 
conmitlFd U> memorj, for it will b« ob^rved in atljmag wardt, 
B properttM are Klnya applied to tbe luoe letter, in 
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DIPHTHONGS, DIGRAPHS, AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A Diphthong consists of two vowels sounded in the 
same syllable. 

There are four diphthongs : ou^ ow, oi, o^f. 
But there are only two diphthongal sounds : 

1. ou and ow ; as in our^ now. 

2. oi and oy ; as in oil, hoy. 

Ou and ow are called inseparable diphihongs, because 
their sounds can not be separated into two distinct vowel 
sounds. 

Oi and oyaxe called separable diphthongs^ because their 
sounds can be separated into the sound of broad a and 
short i. 

Tell which are separable and which inseparable diph" 
thongs in the following examples : b(nly boy, cloud, hrowy 
tny^ how^ cainyfoundj vow, voice, cofWy loiter, loyal, bounty ^ 
bower, ftrible, oyster, coward, poison, shower ^ fuuntaifiy 
avoids allowy reneuiwe, renown. 

A Digraph or improper diphthong is the union of two 
vowels in a syllable, one of which is silent; as oa in 
loaf, ee in tree. 

The following b a list of the digraphs : 

oaCamutn ay way ewjevrel «»moon 

ae duastHOM ea clean ey they cu toxir 

ai aim ee seed ie friend ow blow 

ao gaol ei ceiling oa coat im ^uard 

au taught » peop£ oe fbe ue due 

aw law en feud oi avoirdupoise vi guise 

uy buy 

NoTB 1. When t is preceded by the accent in the termination of 
such words as valient-, olitm, cidWrn, it does not form a dii>l)thong or 
digraph with the foUowiug vowel, but is a consonant na\ing tho 
properties of ^. 

Of wliat does a diplithong consist? How many diph-> 
thongs are there? Will you repeat ihe list? But how 
many diphthongal sounds are there ? What are ofii and mo 
called? Why] What are oi and oy called? Why? Does 6oj7 
contain a separable or inseparable diphtliong? Boy? ^c? 
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/ ar—Towel, long sound. 
Adieu. ^ d— consonant, mute, lingual, subvocal. 

( leu — triphthong, t and e siient, u long sound. 

« 4 b — consonant, noute, labial, subvocal. 

< eau — triphlhong, substitule* far o long. 

Awe — triphlhong, w and e silent, a broad sound. 

£xAMPLF< FOR ANiX.YSis. — Bovniy^ employ^ noun^ spaut^ 
boilj clay, briefly^ beauty, ce/i^eless, oUy, prairie^ naughly^ 
awful, shower, booty ^ gorgt4iJis^ olfUmtHl, boyish^ reproach^ 
jguilat^ reolew. 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is a distinct sound, and is either the whole 
or a component part of a word ; as pen^ Pen-te-cost, 

A monosyllable is a word of one syllable; as, pen. 

A dissyllable is a word of two syllables; as pen-ciJ. 

A trisyllable is a word of three syllables; as, pen- 
cilling: 

A polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables; 
as, pen-e4ra-tion, in-com-mu-ui-ca-bil-i-ty. 

ExiLMrLES. — Tell the number of syllables in the fol- 
lowing words: bmul, paper, publisher^ commendation^ 
uncoiiformabU^ sadly, congrfgale, book, grammar^ or- 
thography, ortkoepy, aerial. 

The last jtyllaMe of a word is called the ultimate syllable. The last 
but one U caJioii the penultimate syllable, or the penult. The last but 
two is etJlcd ihe antepenultimate syllable, or antppcnult. The last 
but throe is caiii-d the preantepcaulliiuate syllable, or preantepenult. 

What is a syllable ? What is a nM>nosyllable ? What is 
a dissyllable ? What is a trisyllable 1 What is a polysyl- 
lable 7 How many syllables in bud, paper, publisher, &c. 



♦ See page 6L 
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PRINCIPLES OF SYLLABICATION. 

1. A vowel is essential to every syllable. 

NoTB. — ^There are aometiiiiei two or thm voweb in the ^^fw * 
ifjrllablfi, only one of which ii Houoded, except in the diphthongs. 

2. The principal sound in every syllable is produced 
by the vowel.* 

3. £very consonant in a word belongs to some vowel 
or diphthong, unless it is silent. 

4. A consonant is antecedent to its vowel when it goes be- 
fore it in the same syllable : as;?, r, and v in the word pre- 
vent, 

5. A consonant is consequent to its vowel when it comes 
after it in the same syllable; as n and / in the word pre-ve/ti, 

6. A consonant antecedent to its vowel, closes its appro- 
priate organs before the vowel sound is uttered ; as in the 
syllable be, b closes the lips before the sound of e is uuerecL 

7. A consonant consequent to its vowel, closes its appro- 
priate organs after the vowel sound is uttered ; ns in ther 
syllable em, m closes the lips after the short sound of e is 
uttered. 

8. Words always have as many syllables as they con- 
tain vowels or diphthongs that are sounded. 

9. The letters in a word must be arranged into sylla- 
bles exactly as they are heard in correct pronunciation ; 
as, pa-pcr, or-thog-ra-phy. 



What 18 essential to every syllable ? By what ia the pnn- 
cipal sound in every syllable produced ? To what does tvery 
consonant belong? When is a consonant antecedent to » 
vowel? When consequent to it? What of a consonant 
antecedent to its vowel 1 What o^ a consonant consequent 
to its vowel I How many syllables do words liave ? How 
must the letters of a word be arranged into syllables? 



* In a few unaccented syllables, »uch as the last syllable in caAfc, 
and in ceiUre, the vowel is less distinct than the consona n t sounds; 
but these arc only exceptions to the pnuciple. 
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10. Derivative 'words are generally divided between 
the primitive parts Qnd terminations ; as, hope-less. 

1 1. Compound words should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as fire-place. 

12. At the end of a line a word may be separated by^ 
is syllables ; but a syllable should never be broken. 

The student may exercise his taste in dividing the following wordi 
into syllaMes. 

Examples.— Far«i«r, bookcase^ opportunity^ delicate^ 
inju^ry^ spellings comprmy, conUce, pedigree, aerial, la- 
borioTix, zoology., yiotw'Uhslanding^ extern j)oraneous, u/iseor 
uorthy, preantepenultltaate. 

• 

In Uie word,/ar»»cr, what vowel does/ belongr to? Is \i 
antecedent or consequent to its vowel a 7 To what vowel 
<1<H*.8 r belong ? Antecedent or consequent? To what vowel 
Joes m belong ? Antecedent or consequent ? To what vowel 
does r belong? Antt'cedent or consequent! [Take as 
many word^ in the same manner as you please.] 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


cons. eonsonAJii 


lin. lingual 


semi. semic&VDtl 


pal. palatal 


rat. mitie 


sbv. subvocal 


lab. lubitd 


aspr. aspirate 


den. dental 


vow. voirel 


fsubs, substitute 


diph. diphthong 


digr. digraph 


trip, triphthong 



& 6 i 6 u y — A curre downward, called also a short, 

placed over the vowels indicates that the 
vowels have a shoil sound. 

How are derivative words divided in syllabication ? How 
conipound words? How may a word be «ej>arated at the 
end of a line ? Pronounce tlie lbllowir)g words very dis- 
tinctly, stopping long enougli between each syllable to oouot 
one : farmer, bookcase^ opportunity^ &c. 
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k — A perpendictdar mark over a shows that it has a 

medial sound, as in trear. 
& — J\po dots over a shows that it has the fat souDd, at 

in far. 
^ — A curve upward, called also a circumflex^ shows that 

a has the hroad sound, as in loar. 
6— Ti£M> doii OTer o shows that it has the slender sound, 

as in move. 
tL — A curve upward, or circumflex orer «, shows that it 

has the medial sound, as in pull. 
th — ^A line under th shows that it has the subvocal sound. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS 
Which the pupils are required to write out in fuU, ami 

to be repeated in concert. 
Heiit, Diseyllable. 

m — cons., semi., lab., subvocal, antecedent to its vowel e. 

e — vowel, short sound. £ Z.* 

T — cons., semi., ling., subvocal, consequent to its vowel e. 

i — vowel, short sound. I 3. 

t — cons., mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel u 

Fretfiily Dissyllable. 

f — cons., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel e. 

r — cons., Remi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

t — cons., mt ling., aspr., consequent to ifs vowel «. 

f — cons., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel ik ■ 

XL — ^vowel, medial sound. 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel w. 

Examples — Compel, ratan, result, regret, transmit, 
construct, spendthrijl, relative, substanfive, remedy. 

We will now resume the auliject oTsynlhesis by soundi*, 'fn Cftnnecfinn 
with analtftis. This will enable the pupil not only to acquire the exact 
elemental^ soundit of words, but to become proficient in syUabtcation . 

* The letter and figure refer to the Principles of Pronunciation, 
Pace 81. 
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ANALYSIS. 

nfzag, DiBsyllable. 

z — cona., Aemi., d^a, sbv,, antecedent to its vowel i. 

i — ^vowel, short sound. I 3. 

g— «ons., raC, pal., sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 

z — cona, sem., den., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

A— »vowel, short sound* A 4. 

g — cons^, mt, paL« sbv., eonsequent to iu vowel a. 

BYNTHESia 
zig z&g 

Tig ZBg 

Zigzag* 

ANALYSia 

Bodkin, Dissyllable. 

h^ — eons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

o — vowel, short sound. O 3. 

d-rcoD»^ mt, lingp, sbv., consequent to its vowel o, ' 

k— jcons^ ont, pal., aspr«, antecedent to its vowel t. 

i-»-vowel, short sound. I 3. 

n-^coaa, sexni^ iing., sbv^ consequent to its vowel %, 

SYNTHESIS, 
bdd klu 

bod kin 

Bo41iia 



r 



ANALYSIS. 

■ocrmcy, PolyBylljOjIe. .^ . . . ^ 

d — cons^ mt, Ikig'^ thv*) anleoedent f» its vowel e, 

e — vowel, long sound. E ). 

m r— coMk, sem., lab^ sbv^ antecedent to ite vowel o, 

o -r^irowel, short soaod. O 3. 

c -r-toooBL, mt., paL, aspr. eonivequeat to its ve^e( o* 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedem to ks vowel tu 

a — :vdwel, long sound. A 1. 

c — cons., semi., den., aspr., antecedent to its vowel y^ 

y — ^vowel, eutstitate for i, short sound.. Y 3^ 

SYNTHESIS. 

de mdk i k cf 
de moc ra cy 
demoe democra 

Depmo^racY' 

ANALYSIS. 

Sluiiiey Monosyllable. 

• sh — eons., semi., den., aspr., antecedent to its vowel if 
. r — ^cons., semi., Hng., sbv., antecedent <o its vowel u 

i — ^owel, short sound. I 2. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent io its vowel i» 

e — vowel, silent 

• • ■ ' 

fiVKfHfiMS. 

Sh t i n 






Coutradictoryt Polysyllabie. 

c— ooiiB., mt, pftl., mspr^ Antecedent to its vovni o, 
o—vowel, short sound. 3. . li 

n— eons., liefm., fing., sbv., eonsequeht. to its vowd tn j| 

t — cons., mt, Ung^., aspr., antecedent to its vowel o. j 

r--confl. mmi^ tki^^, sbv^., antecedent to its vowei a. *j 

a-»yof<r^l, iong sdond. 1. I 

d — cons., mt, ling,, sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. i 
i — vowd, dioirt sound. 4^ 

c— «ons., mt, pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel i. i 

t —cons., mt., ling., aspr., antecedent to its vowel o. i 

o— vowel, long sound. I. 1 

r— cons;, semi., ling., 6bv., antecedent to its vowel y '' 

y — Vowel, substitute for e, short sound. 3. ^ 



SYNTHESIS. 

c 6 n I r a d I fe t d ' r £ 
con tra die to ry 

contra eontradic contradicto 

Contradictory. 

■ i 

The analysis and synthesis of the following trdrds ji 
should be written) as in the words tfboire, and preBeiVed * 
IB a blank book. 

EXAMPLES. 

hero diagram inventory misunderstanding 

lady fluency iiedibihaliK^ predestination 

moment abstinent seminary antediluvian 

negro algebra temperament guberdatdriat ' - 

smoky bimalo miscellany preantepenuJUov^i 
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SUBSTITUTES. 

A substitute* is a letter representingf the sound that 
another letter nsually represents ; thus « is a substitute for 
z in w€Uy i for e in shire, f for v in of , ey for a long in they. 

A letter when used as a substitute assumes all the 
properties of the letter whose sound it represents. 

A long has two substitutes ; ei and f jf, as in vteight^ they. 

A short has no substitutes. 

A medial has one substitute ; e as in there* 

AfloA has no substitutes. 

A broad has one substitute; o as in^br. 

JE long has one substitute ; i as in machine. 

H short has two substitutes ; a and u as in says^ bury, 

1 long has one substitute ; y long as in rhyme. 

I short has four substitutes ; y^ e, u^ and e, as in hymnj 
Englfind, bury, women. 

O long has 'two substitutes ; eau as in beau, 

O short has on% substitute ; a as in what. 
' O slender has no substitutes. 

V.long has one substitute ; ew^sm new, 

U short has three substitutes ; e, i, and o, as in her, slir^ 
son.^ 

U medial has one substitute ; o as in wolf, wool. 

I II I -T— ■ ■ " ^— ^— — 1 -| - - 11 M 

What is a substitute 7 What is said of a letter when used 
as a substituted How many substitutes has a longl What 
i«it? How many has a sAorf ? — amediall What is it? — 
a flat 7 — a broad 7 — What is it 1 How many has e long ?— 
What is it ? How many has e short 1 What are they ?— 
How many has i long7 — i short 7 What are they ? How 
many has o long 7 — What is it?-— o s^iorf?— What is it?— 
o slender 7 — u long 7 What is it ?—w sAorf ? What are they? 

* See Introduction, page 7. 

t In unaccented gyllables all the vowels when followed by r 
have a tendencj to u short -, as in liar^ porter ^ nadirf mMfOTf mart^^ 
—pronounced linr^ port.ur, nadur^ maywr^ marturs in which situa- 
tions these vowels are substitutes for u short; but generally the 
'vsoweb should preserve their own proper sounds, smn in nnaccsnted 
syllables. See Note 7 under Accent. 

6 
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B has no substitutes. 

D has no substitutes. [rough 

F has two substitutes ; ph and gh^ as in philosophy 

G has no substitutes, except half of x in exists ^c. 

H has no substitutes^ 

J has two substitutes besides g soft ; di and d in con 

nection with j( understood before u*] as in soldier 

verdure. 
K has tvro substitutes beside e hard and half of x ; t 

and gh as in ^chO) lough. 
L has no substitutes^ 
M has no substitutes* 
N has no substitutes^ 
P has no substitutes^ 
K has no substitutes. 
S has one substitute ; c soft as in tenirz. 
T hus one Substitute; ed final after any aspirate e^cej 

^, ns in mlxedx 
V has one substitute ; /in the word of. 
W has one substitute ; i^ as in quake. 
X has no substitutes ; but it frequently slides into ii 

cognate sounds of gz as in exist. 
* Y has one substitute ; t as in aliens 
Z h'js three substitutes ; 5, c, and x<^ as in was, suffice 

ztbec. 



How many substitutes has u medial 7 What is it ? Hoi 
TDany has B? D? F1 What are theyl How many has 
H? How many substitutes has Jt What are they? How man 
substitutes has R ? What are they ? How many substitute 
hasL? Ml N? PI R? S? What is it ^—T ] Whatar 
they?— V? What are they ?—W? What are they ?--X 
What does it frequently do ? How many substitutes has Y 
What is it? How many substitutes has Z ? What are they 



* Y carwoDart is ficquently undmtood beforo us ss in loe, wmt\ 
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Th has no aubstitutes for cither of its sounds. 

Cb has two substitutes ; ti and / in connection with y 

understood before u* ; as in question, luiture. 
Sh has six substitutes; ce, ci, si, tij ch, and 5; as iu 

ocearij social, mdTision, nation, chaise, sugar. 
Zh This sound is represented by si, zi, and z and s, 

• before u, as in fusion, glazier, azure, rasure. 
Wh has no substitutes. 
Ng has one substitute ; n generally before the palatals ; 

as in thaiik, uncle, finger, conquer, anchor. 
Tell which ar€ substitutes and for what substituted in the 

following examples. 

EXAMPLES. — Eight, cork, any, antique, busy, beau, wad, 
creWf come, cook, alphabet, rough, arduous, tedious, ache, 
braced, Stephen, as, bank, anger, rancor, quack, linguist, 
ocean, chicanery^ 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS, 

7\) he repeated in concert, 

ANALYSIS, 
Veil) Mono9yIIah1e. 

V — cons., senii., lab., sW., antecedent to its digraph ein 

ei — digraph, substitute for a long. A 3. 

1 — cons., semi,, ling., sbv.. consequent to its digraph ei, 

SYNTHESIS, 
V a 1 veil. 

How many substitutes has Hi? How many substitutes 
has ch? What are they ? How many substitutes has sh ? 
What are they 7 By what letters is the sound of zh repre- 
sented 1 How many substitutes has (c/t ? How many sub- 
stitutes has ng ? What is it ? When is it ? 



t Sec note on opposite page, 
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ANALYSja 
W^jj Monotyilable. 

o — vowel, long. 1. 

b — cons., niL, lab., sbv., antecedent to its digraph e^ 

ey — digraph, substitute for a long.* A 3. 

ANALYSIS. 
'Wadf Monosyllable. 

w —cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a — vowel, substitute for o short. A 13. 

d — cons., mt , sbv., ling., consequent to its vowel a. 

SYNTHESIS, 
w 6 d 



ANALYSIS. 

Phren§y9 Dissyllable. [vowel e. 

ph — subs, for f, cons., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to its 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e — vowel, short sound. 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel e. 
a — subst for z, semi., dent., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y, 
y —vowel, substitute for t, short sound. 3. 

ANALYSIS. 

Arduous, Trisyllable. 

a — vowel, flat sound. A 8. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 

d — subst for j, cons., mt, ling., sbv., antecedent to its 

vowel u, 
u — vowel, long sound. U 1. 
ou — digraph, o silent, u short sound. 
8 — cons., semi., dent, aspr., consequent to its digraph ou 

* Supply the Synthesis where it is wanting. 
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SYNTHESIS, 
ft r j u us 

ar du 0U8 

arda ar<|aons* 

EXAMPLES OF SUBSTITUTED VOWELS. 
Tho substituted letters arc in italic. 



ei and ey 


a and u 


w^'tnder 


for a long 


for e short 


what 


heinous 


any 




ohey 
purvey 


huvy 
S6tid 


w 
for u long 


survvy 
t'keiu 


sa3'S 


ZXQW , 


veil 


e and 71 


new 




for i short 


vie«» 


before r 
for a broad 


jBngland 
heen 


e % 


c«rk 


husy 


for u short 


for 




come 


m^rn 


ean 


hird 


storm 


for long 


her 




hfav, 


sir 


• 

% 


h\x\'ean 




for e Long 
caprice 
machine 


• 

• a 

for short 


00 

for u medial 
hook 


shire 


wrtd 


foot 




Wrtnlon 
what 


good 
loot 
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EXAMPLES OF SUBSTITUTED CONSONANTS. 


ph and gh 


lilach 


rose 


forf 


monarch 


tongs 


al^Aabet 


pascAal 


was 


^Ailanthropy 


scAolar 


wise 


^Ailosophy 


school 




;?Ailology 




nfor ng 


^/tlebotoiny 


ed final 


before the palalaU 


^Arenology 


fort 


bank 


^/alter 


bracei 


brink 


phlegm 


fixed 


chink 


phosphorus 


mixed 


crank 


physic 


passed 


ink 


sophisiry 


placed 


lank 


zephyr \ 


stiiflTed 


pink 


coagh 


striped 


rank 


enough 


vexed 


aTichor 


hugh 




anger 


rough 


f andph 


conquer 


tough 


for V 


finger 




"/ 


longer 


d 


nephew 


mangle 


forj 


Stephen 


rancor 


arf^uous 


~ 


single 


gran^ur 


s 


tangle 


sol^/ier 


forz 


UTicle 


terZious 


as 


wrangle 


verdure 


cau5e 
drow5e 


extinct 


ch 


ease 


* ce 


fork 


has 


for sh 


BJichov 


his 


herbaceous 


chaos 


lo.«e 


tophaceous 


chorus 


lungs 


argillaceous ' 


echo 


noijre 


ocean 


epocA 







K 


pinguid 




quail 


86t 


qusLint 


ruish 


qwart 


ige 


qi/ash 


9C 


qi/artz 
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PE. In the following examples, u ia a consoiiant, and 
tuted for w» 

queen 

qtiell 

quench 

quick 

Suavity 

vanquish 

iie following examplefs, t is a consonant when before 
3l and preceded hy the accent, and ie substituled for 
snant. 

billton minton 

brilliant piileon 

» lil/al pinton 

I millaon valiant 

md xi, when before a. vowel and preceded by the 
, take (he sound of zh—'olBOj z before », preceded by 
^nt 



r 


trea;yure 


exposure 


r 


viA-ion 


iiiq^'ion 


re 


vij^ier 


infusion 


re 


caA-ual 


invasion 




ely^ian 


occasion 


> 


enclosure 


profusion 



efore u, and ti before a <«• o, and preceded -by the 
take the same sound tliat c/i would in tiie same situa- 
iiey may therefore be said to be substituted for du 



e 


gesture 
lecture 


veniare 


an 


>dr^e 


re 


picmre 


ac^al 


Y 


posture 


century 
mumal 


1 


question 
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formne 
frac/ure 
future 
fustian 



rap^uye 
scripture 
sculpUire 
statue 



na/ural 
ritual 
simate 
petulant 



In the following examples, oiu is not a triplithong, nor are 
to, ic, and oi digraphs ; but i coalesces with the preecding 
consonant, producing tlie sound o^sh. 



ci 
precious 
special 
vicious 
auspicious 
delicious 
deficient 
efficient 
judicial 



malicious 
musician 
official 
officious 


devotion 
donation 
duration 
iniridl 


physician 
proficient 


si 
lidmission 


ti 
ablution 


acces^joii 
nggnssion 


Creadon 


ascen^ioa 


ACCENT. 





Accent is a stronger enunciation of one syllable than 
others in the same word. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its 
syllables accented ; as com-pdre. 

Words of three syllables, or more, frequently take a 
primary and secondary accent ; as dnte-di-lii'vi-an. 

Primary accent is the principal accent. 

Secondary accent is a partial accent. 

The primary accent is indicated by an acute ; thus, (') 

The secondary accent is indicated by a grave ; thus, (") 

What is accent ? What has every word of more than 
one syllable ? What is said of words of three or more syl- 
lables ? What is the primary accent ? Wliat is ilie sec- 
ondary accent? How is the primary accent indicated? 
How is the secondary accent indicated ? 
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NoTB 1. Accent in its very nature implies a companson with 
other syllables ; it is therefore not applied to monosyllables. 

NoTB 2. The primary accent is essential to every word of move 
than one syllable. 

Note 3. The secondaiy accent is not essential, as it is fine^aently 
•nppfessed when the word is placed in a different position with res- 
pect to the accent of the other words in a sentence ; as. Cdni/rtuUc-' 
liom is hnpoUie. Here the secondar]^ accent is on the first syllables 
of contraidiction and impolite; but in the following sentence, We 
skauid abhor amtradiclian as extremely impolite talk, the secondary 
accent is not heard in these words. 

^ Note 4. The secondary accent is always two syllables, at least, 
distant from the principal accent ; as, devufnstrdtion, dlUgator, mete- 
or&logy. 

Note 5. Woids sometimes take two secondary accents ; as indi- 
visiMliiy, in which the secondary accent is on the first and third, 
. and the |irimary on the last but two. 

Note 6. The primary and secondary accents frequently change 
places with each other; as in cdravdn-j caravan^ ddminter^ ddmineer. 

Note 7. Toirels in accented syllables have their sounds very dis- 
tinct, but vowels in unaccented syllables frequently have the sound 
of some other vowel, or their sounds are rendered indistinct, or they 
are sometimes nearly suppressed : 

FHrst, When the vowels are followed by r and preceded by the 
accent, they are frequently sounded like u s/uni ; as in liar^ tender^ 
nadir, mayor, martyr^ — pronounced Uur, ttndur^ nadur^ mayur, mar- 
lur. But there are many exceptions to this rule, so that ^reat care 
should be taken not to run these voweU into this sound if it can be 
avoided. When the vowels before r axe f alio toed by the accent, they 
l^enerally preserve their own sound ; as in arrest, erratic, irrespon' 
sibh, incorredf tyrannicai The sound of a vpwcl is firequently 
changed from long to short by the absence of the accent, for example, 
in the word admire j i being under tlio accent, has its long sound ; 
but in admirable^ where the accent is changed to the first syllable, i 
has its short sound as in mirror. The custom of good speakers 
must determine whether a letter is to have its own sound, or whether 
it 18 a substitute for some other letter. The teacher and the pupils 
nhoold exercise their judgment in all cases of doubt, but each vowel's 
own sound should be ))reserved if possible.* 

* Walker says that " there is scarcely any thing more distinguishes 
a person of mean and good education than the pronunciation of the 
unaccented vowels. When the vowels are under the accent the 
learned and the ignorant, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner, but the unaccented vowels in tne mouth of the 
fonner have a distinct, open and specific sound, while the latter often 
totally sink them, or change them into some other sound. Those 
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'Second. The vowel» in sonru^ sitnationfi havo an iudLstinct or 
obscure sound when not under tht* m'cont ; a:i tho a in uhide^ aboard^ 
ahead, and the e before i in ravl, stiovcl, /lazri, alM i in the first syl- 
lable of diversi/y, dirorci\ whon iiat spoken ilcliSerately, and the first 
in >o*clock. In analyzing words, these may he called the obscure 
sownds of the vowels. 

'I%vrd. ^Q the unacQci)ted tennlnationf; l". and ?*<?, in such won|s 
as trovbUy qIIs^ baill'i, cawifc, acrc^ iHstr>% e is thought by many orthoe- 
pists to be entirely suppro&»;cd, but many of these same writers say 
that " a consonant cannot he uttered without the aid of a vowel ; 
but here are whole syllables, pronounced, as they say, without a 
vowel sound, how then are iheae thing-; to be reconciled I It is m^ 
opinion that the sound of e is not wholly suppressed in these tcraun 
nations, but that there \s a slight trace of the VQwel sound iefV, which 
is partly merged in the suhvocal sound of the consonants I and r. 
The sound of e in these situations therefore may also be called aA 
obscure sound, and I and r are transposed. 

How many syllables are tliere in each of tlie foUowing 
words, and which is the accented syllable ; also, which syl-. 
labia has the secondary accent, if any ? 

Examples; Basket, brindic, damage, dazzle, esteein, 
exchange, comprise, consume, defauh, bourgeoiar, en jay, 
beautiful, grievously, numerous, infamous, conjugate, 
abusive, acquaintance, endanger, commandment, a^ver- 
.tise, coincide, amateur, supervise, afternoon, admirable, 
dangerously, mujtiplicand, superintend, hieroglyphic, 
superintendent, alphabetically, extemporaneously, perpen** 
dicularity. 

therefore who wish to pronounce elegantly, must be particulariy 
attentive to the unaccented vowels, as a neat pronunciation of thcfie 
forms one of the greatest beauties of speaking.'* 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

[To be repeated in coiicerl*] 
ANALYSIS. 

Staukct, Dissyllable, accent on the first syllable. 
b-*cons., mt, lab., fib v., antecedent to its vowel d, 
a — vowel, short sound. A. 4. 
s — cons., semi., den.) aspr., consequent to its vowel a. 
k — cons., mt, pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e — vowel, short sound. Ev 3. 
t — cons., mt., ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel <i 





SYNTHESIS* 


b & s 


k ^ t 


bas 


ket 




basket. 




ANALYSIS. 



Martyr, Dissyllable, accent on the first. 
m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its Vowel a. 
a — ^vowel, flat sound. Ak 8. 

r ---cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 
t — cons., ml., ling., aspr., antecedent to its vowel y, 
y — vowel, subbt., lor u shorU 
r — «on., semi., ling.) sbv., consequent to its vowel y. 



SYNTHESIS. 

xn & r t ft r 
mar tyr 

martyr* 

* If the teacher thtnk adviiaUe. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Admirabley Polysyllable, accent on the first. 

a — vowel, short sound. A. 4. 
d — cons., mut, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 
m — cons., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. 
i — vowel, short sound. 3. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 
a — vowel, long sound. 1. 

b — cons., mt., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
V 1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., transposed and sounded after e. 
e — vowel, obscure short sound. 

# 

SYNTHESIS. 

dd mlr a bel 

ad mir ble 

admir adraira admirable. 



ANALYSIS. 

Comprise, Dissyllable, accent on the first. 

' c — cons., mt., pal., antecedent to its vowel o. 
o — vowel, short sound. 3. 

m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., consequent to its vowel o. 
• p — cons., mt, lab., appr., antecedent to its vowel i. 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel t.. 
i — vowel, long sound. 2. [vowel t, 

8 — subst for z, cons., semi., dent, sbv., consequent to its 
e — vowel, silent. Rule 2. 

SYNTHESIS. 

k d m p r i z 
com prise 

C0iii^ri§e« 



O&Tfl0OSAPfiY» Tt 

ANALYSIS. 

Mi6yfl|rplitc» Polysyllable, primary accent on thi pen* 

ultimate* syllable and secondary accent 
on tlie first 

h ^-eonst, semi., , aspr., antecedent to ita vowel i 

i — vowel, long soiindi 1. 
<{ — vowel, long sound. 1. 
r —cons., serai., ling., sbv., antecedent to its voWel o» 

—vowel, long sound. I4 

g — cons., mt, pal., sbv>, antecedent to its vowel y. 

1 — cons., semi», ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel jf* 
y — ^vowel, substitute Cot i, short sound. 2. 
j^i-'^cons., substi fbr^ sem., lab., aspr., consequent to its 

vowel y, 
i --vowel, short sound. 3. 
c -^ons., mt., pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel (• 

SYNTHESIS. 

hi e ro ^'lif Ic 
hi ro glypb ic 

hie hiero hieroglyph bieogl|rplite. 

SILENT LETTERS. 

The rules are constructed upon the following princi- 
ple: 

Whenever a letter is always, or usually, siletit In tim* 
ilar situations, a rule is formed. For illustration, <' JS 
fiiud is silent when another vowel precedes it in the same 

Upon what principle are the roles constructed ?— Illustrate* 

* Th^tmnmpewuUiMaUf ani^temdiimaU^ Ac.^ are wamduam used 
to dbsgritog ^jUtblss (les pugs M, fine prtntO but it would be 
bsttir B«t to «M these terns «ti«h«ftiitsvlUliU. dcme liowerpr 
«fB tMm a^^ Maarioal oMcr, tot, semd, fte. 
^ 7 
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syllable," and this is always true, for the e cannot ta 
sounded without forming another syllable. Again, " G 
is silent before m or n in the same syllable ;'\ as ia 
jpklegm^ resign. It needs no other proof than experiment 
that g cannot be placed before m ox nm the same sylla- 
ble without being silent not only in any word existing in 
the English language but any word that can be formed ; 
therefore a rule is constituted. 

Rule 1. A Digraph must hare one vowel silent ; as in 

vail dear deuce region guard 

faint free alley boat blue 

drew either tie foe build 

day Jeopard marriage famous buy 

ANALYSIS. 
Xioaf, Monosyllable. 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent (o its digrapii aa^ 
oa — digraph, o, long sound — a silent. Rule 1. A digraph, &c* 
f — cons., semi.j lab., aapr., consequent to its digraph oa* 

SYNTHESIS. 
1 f ; 

Rule 2. E final is silent when another vowel precedes ^ 
it in the same syllable ; as in 

bake grape mope ride spike 

bride parade ode robe tone 

cease ice quite share vie 

change like race slake made 

Note. B final generally preserves the long sound of tlie pn- 
ceding vowel. 



wA^mmm^^^itm 



I 



What is Rule first? What is Rulel^seeoiid ? What m the 
note under Rule 2 ?.. , * • 
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ANALYSIS. 5 
kaliey Monosyllable. 

b — cons., int., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel d. 

a — vowel, long sound. 

k — cono., mt, pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel a. 

e — vowel, silent. Rule 2. E fined is silent when, &c. 

SYNTHESIS, 
b a k 

bake^ 

' Rule 3. B is silent before t or afler «» in the same 

pliable, as in 

climb jamb subtle tomb 

comb lamb debtor dumb 

debt numb thumb 4e<c. 

ANALYSI& 

>Cit>tor9 Dissyllable, accent on thq first 
d — cons., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e-*vowel, short sound. 

b — cons., silent before t. Rule 3. B is silent before /, dtc 
t^-con^., mt, ling., anpr., consequent to its vowel e. 
o — vowel, substitulc for u nlwrL 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent (o its vowel o. 

SYNTHESIS 
6 t u r 
ebt or 

debtor* 

4tii. C 18 silent before k m the same syllable ; as in 
back ehuck crick lack 

Rkmask 1. C ia ftilcnt in czar, czarina, corpuscle, indict, muscle, 
iGluala. 



What is Rule third ] What is tlic first Remark ? 
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Ruts 5. D is silent before g in the same syllable; 

badge dredge hedge ridge 

bridge edge judge sedge 

budffe fledge ledge . trudge 

drudge grudge pledge wedge 



ANALYSIS. 

Bfl4f 4^ Monosyllable, 
b — eons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 
a— 'Vowel, short sound. 

d--- cons,, silent before §^. Rule ^ Dw silent before g^ ^ 
g — cons., semi., den^ sbv^ consequent to its vowel a. 
e — ^vowel, silent, Jlule 2. E final ia, &.c. 

SYNTHESIS, 
b & j 

Badge. 

HuLE 6. Gr Is silent before m or n in the same syllable 
as in 

arraign design impugn phlegm 

apothegm gnash malign reisign 

assign gnat oppugn sovereigu 



ANALYSIS. 

AnraUgn, Dissyllable, accent on the last 
a —vowel, short sound. 

r "i'-coos., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a* 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its digraph at. 
ai— -digragh, i silent, a long sound, 
g — cons., silent, before n. Rule G. G is silent before, dMS. 
n — eons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its digraph aL 



m »■ 



Repeat the 4th Rule. What is the 5tli Rule ? 
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SYNTHESIS. 



a r ran 
ar raign 



RuLS. 7, H is silent o^r ^ on r in the same syilable^ 
as in 

. ghost gherkin rheum rhnbarb 

ghastly rhaspsody rheumatism rhyme 
burgh rhetoric rhinoceros 6lc. 



ji ft 



ANALYSIS. 



Obost, Monosyllal^le. 

g^-cons., mt, pal., sbv., antecedent to its vowel o. 

h— cons., silent after g. Rule 7. ZTis silent afler g or, &c* 

o — vowel, long sound. 

a ^-oons., semi., den., aspr., consequent to its vowel o. ' 

t — cons., mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel o. 



SYNTHESIS. 

jr o S t 

gliost. 

Observation 1. H is silent after /, in astAma, istAmus, pht^ic 
TkonaSf TAames. 

Rule 8. H final, following a vowel, is always silent j 

as in oA, aA, Sara A, NineveA, JehovaA, JosiaA, MessiaA. 

' ' • • _ ' • • •■ * 

Rule 6th ? What is the first Observation ? Rule 7th. 
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ANALYSIS. 

If Ineveliy TriByllable, accent on the first 
n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel t. 
i — voweL short sound. 

n — eons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 
e — ^vowe), long sound. 

ir— eona^ semL, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e— -vowel, short sound. 
h— cons., silent Rule 8. //final following, d&c 



a. SYNTHESIS. 

n I n e v e 
nin veh 

nine IVIneveh. 

Observaiion 2. fT initial is silent in a few words : viz— Aeir, Aerb, 
Aonsst, hoQT, Aumble, Auraofj and their derivatives. 

Rule 9. K is silent before n, in the same syllable ; 
as in 

ifcnarl A:nee ^nife . 



ANALYSIS. 

Monosyllable, 
k— cons., silent before n. Rule 9. 
n — cims., semL, ling., subv., antecedent to its digraph ee^ 
ee--digraph, second c silent— first e long sound. Rule 1. 

SYNTHESIS, 
n e 

knee* 



ObMTvation aM ? RoieSlh? 
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Rule 10. £ after a is silent when followed by/, m, A:, 
or V in the same syllable, (except valve) ; as in 

chaZk sa/ve ba/k , 

fo/lw sta/k ca/k 

ha^ ta/k ca/k 

hi^ve wa2k ca/fr 

pa/in a/ms ca/na[ 

qua/m baftn 6dc. 

• 

Give the analysis and synthesis of all the examples 
under each Rule, Observation, and Remark, and apply 
the rules. 



Observation 3. — L is siknt in cou/d wou/d, and should. 
Bemark 3. — Mia silent in mneomonic, mneonionics. 

Rule 11. — N final after Z or m, is silent ; as in 

hvm» column condemn 

kiln solemn contemn 

Rule 12. — P initial before w, 5, or /, is silent ; as in 

/yneuroalics ;?8alm ^sbaw f^tolemaic 

^nenmatology psalmody ^'sycbology //tyalism 
/yniBumonia ;7S(ilter jAisan 6lc, 

liKMARK 3. — S i^ silent in iile, iiland, puime, TiMount, corps 
belles-lettres. 



Rule Pth ? Wh»t is Observation 3d ? What is Remark 
9Bd7 |lul#10tk? Ruleilth? Reoiark3d? 
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Rule 13. — T k aiient Wore ch in the same syllable ; 
as in 

ca/ck fetch ma/ch seraph 

clu/ch hatch no/ch stre/ch 

di^ch - hitch pa/ck tha/ch 

wa/ch IsLlch jk/ch veteh 

Obsewation fi. — Tia silent in Chris/lmas, ccia/, mor/gage and a 
few others. 

Rule ii. — IT is silent before r in jthe same syllable ; 
as in 

wrangle 

wrap 

wrass 

wrtiXh 

wreaih 

ObsciTotion 5. — W\b silent in «?hole, cchoop, st^Ton], anstrer. t«ro. 

Rule 15. — Gh is always silent after i; as in 

hVigM. U\ghi wigh slei^^ 

hr\ghl hei^»-At ni^^At sli^At 

ei^'At high \i\\ghi ti^'^t 

Hgkl Wghi 1 i^At wei^At 

fii^'^At mi,^At si^At wri^At 

frei^At nei^A slei^A &c. 

Obsprvation 6. — Gh^ when not substituted for /or A*, is silent after 
an and ou ; as in au^At, slaug^Ater ; ou^At, bou^At, throu «^A. 

RcMJiRK 4. — Ch k siknt in dracAm, s^/iism, yacAt . 

General Remark. — All the letters except f, j, q, r, x, 
V, and z, are occasionally silent. 



ipreck 


wretch 


writhe 


«7ien 
tri*ench 


wriggle 
wTinlile 


wrong 
wroth 


merest 


wrist 


wrought 


trrestle 


write 


wry 



Rule 12th? Observation 4th ? Rnlel3th? Ohaervation 
6th? Rule 14th? Observation 6th? Remark 4th? General 
Remark? 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

A. 

SPECIFICATION. 

A'lB B. vowel, and represents five difTerent pounds which 
may be called its own ; they are heard in o/e, aJt, air, art, 
all. It is n fiuhstitute for e Mfiori ; as in <ays, and for o 
shortj as in what, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. A has its loniET sound when it ends an accented sylla- 
ble ; aA in pa-perj spec-ta-ior. 

KxcBPTiONs.— In the accented Reliables of pnpa, fntkrr^ mamvia, 
41 bat its flat sound ; and in water it has \U broad sound. 

2. A IvM itB long alptiabetieal sound when followed by a 
sinirle consonant, (except r,) and silent final e in tlie same 
sylfable; as in modt^fiUe, compensate. 

ExcKpnoNs. Ixk ^ve, a has its short sound, and in gape \nd. 
Mr€ k has ii»/at sound. 

3. The digraphs ai and ay are always 8ounde<i like a Ions', 
if tliey are not foUowetl by r ; as in pain, dai*y. payntent. 

ExcRPTiONS. In raiff^ saith^ again, and aj^ainst, « is a SUMi- 
tute for e skart, and in aif^ a 'n silent, i having its lonj; sound, but 
in the termination ian as in moitntain^ capOtin.^ die, the a is silrnt, 
and ' has its siiort simnd ; atbo pratjfnr and its derivatives, in whkli a 
has the medial sound. 

4. A generally haP its uhort pound when followed by a 
single consonant in the same syllable (except r and some- 
timeii t) ; as in bal'lad, cap-stam 

KxcEPTioN's. In altcn^ anden/y aiwhrir^ c^amhrr^ wansn^ and 
their derivatives a has its lon<t sound ; also in oTigrl but whose deriv- 
atives have a short according to the general principle. 

"^. A generally liaR its short sound when followed by more 
timn one consormnt in the same syllable, (except r, ^ and «, 
followed by another consonant) ; as in hand, camp, apt, ^c. 

6. A hns itia w^l'ial soimd when ftd lowed hy r and silent 
final «/ as ixxfare, care, square, compare. 

ExcHPTiON. In arc a has its flat sound. 
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7. A in the tligraph ai Ims the ineJial sound when fol- 
lowed by r; as in air,fair^ lair. 

8. A followed by ?-, and another consonant in the name 
syllable, has the Jlat sound ; as in liarUthorn^ por^i curd. 

Exceptions. When the a is preceded by to, as in ward, loarp^ 
it has tho broad so and. 

9. In monopyllables ending in r, and their derivatives, a 
haw its flat sound ; a« in star^ bar, tar, ^c. 

ExcKPTiONs. The word war has the broMl sound of a, 

10. A followed by k has the flat sound ; as in ah. 

11. A followed by II has its broad sound; as in aU^ waU^ 
fall, <f*c. • •► 

12. When w precedes a it gives it the sound of short o, as 
in iTflw, lead-, (f c. : Except when immediately followed by a 
palatal sound ; as in thtctick^ uvk**, vxix, twcaiff, also the word 
itar, 

13. When a is preceded by ^:/., and followed by a single 
eonsonant, it has the sound or short o; as in qiudUy, 

1 1. A has its broad sound in the digraph aii; as in taught^ 
cauffht, aiutUre, <f r. 

ExcRpTittKs. When mi is followed by n and another eonsonant, 
a has the fitU sound ; as in auaUj jaundice^ <^c« 

• 15. A in the digraph aw always has its broad sound; ais 
in law, laicwj, ^*c. 

E. 

SPECIFICATION 

E \a fi vowel and represent*? two different sounds whieh 
are if.s own ; they are heard in eve, ebb. It is a substitute 
lor a lonsr, ha in thetj^ weight; for i short, as in been; lor u 
short, as in her, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. E has its long sound at the end of a syllable; as in 
mete-ar, de-ple-tio7u 

2. E generally has Ua long sound when followed by a sin- 
gle consonant and silent final e ; as in here, austere, revere, ^c. 

ExcRpTioMs. In ir^^rc, tkcre^ and their derivative, e has the 
sound of a w/edial, and in necre, € has its short sound. 
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8. E generally ha« its short sound when fullowed by a 
eoneonant in the same syliable; (except t*;) as in nest, petj 
amendment. 

Exceptions. In England^ yes and pretty^ e has the loond of i 
short, 

4. The digraph ee n always sounded like e long; at in 
tree, sweet, proceecL 

Exception. In the words breeches and been^ ee has the sound of 
t short. 

• 5. When ei and fry are in an accented pyllable, or in a 
monoRyllable, tliey have the sound of long a; as in weighty 
they, convey. 

Exceptions. In c^7, ceilings conceU^ deceit, receipt, cnnceire^ per- 
tfntv, receive, deceive^ inveigte^ seize, seisin^ sei^ior, SKine, obeisance, 
either, imther^ heitivre, and /:ey, e has ita long aoulid ; heir and heiress 
have the sound of a mnUial ; and height aad sleight which have the 
sound of long i. 

6. In tJie digraph rii, e is always silent, and t^ has its long 
sound ; as in feitd, dencej 4rc. 

7. The digraph ew is always sounded like u long', as in 
dew, crew, ^c. 

I. 

SPECIFICATION. 

7 is a vowel and represents two different sounds, which are 
its own J as in ice, it. / is a substitute for e long, as id ma- 
chine; for u short, as in stir, and for y consonant, as in aiien, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. 1 generally has its lon^ sound when it ends an accented 
syllable ; as in ti-Ue, comphrance. 

2. I generaltv has irs long sound in a monosyllable or in 
an accented syllable, when followed by a single consonant 
and silent jf^TUU e; as in pine, combine. 

Exceptions. L^'ve^ give^ and their derivatives, have the i short ; 
hot Ivody and livdily f^ow the general principle ; also live^ when 
mn adjective, as a live man. Words derived or incorporated from 
ths French language, having i in Uie situatipn described abov^ give 
k the sound of e l^gg as in machine, cap ice. 
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3. /has its short sound if hen followed by a tingle commv- 
nant in an accented svllable ; as in pin, timrber.fwlth. Aim 
as the combinations thyCh^sh, and n^ are single eoneiHmnt 
sounds, I follows the same general principKs; as in wih-^t^ 
whicA^ dish, sing-er* 

4. / is a consonant when it begins a syllable and is irnme* 
d lately followed by a vowel which is sounded in the 
syllable ; as in al'Veriy voL-iant^ 



a 



SPECIFICATION. 

O is a vowel, and represents three different sowidtf, wfateh 
are its own ; thev are heard in oaJL on and do. It is a snb* 
Rtitute for broad a, as in sotegA^; for u thort^ as in 9on^ and 
for u medial, as in K;o//I 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. O has its lon^ sound when it ends an accented syllable \ 
as ill mo^ment, «o-7o» 

F<xcK!*TioNs. In d(ff tOf iohoj UcOj ado, and oo final, as itfoo, bam" 
Loo, 4f*r., has its slender sound. 

2. O $renera1Iy has its long sound when followed by a 
single consonant and silent final e in the same syllable | 
as in hone, remote^, 

ExcKPTioNs. Ijn pr&te, move, behove, lose, o has its sUnder soondi 
ami in Urve, dove, above, come, dttne, glove, none, one, pomegranUe^ 
sitote, and some, it has the sound of « short, 

3. O generally has its short sound when followed by a 
consonant (except r) in an accented syllable; as in oit, 
conMftod'ity. 

Exceptions. In tohom, tomb, ttomb, o has its lender soond, and 
in a few words, such as son, ton, wonder, ^, it takes the sound of 
u short. 

4. In the digraph oa, o has its long sound, a being iflant; 
as in boat, coal, boarder, 

Bxccrrioirs. hkbrMid^^br9U,gr90tfiiMtmlmi0t^mdmu»L 
• bsii^|itet 
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'5. The diplithongts oi and oy always have tlie sounds of 
troad a wid short i in rapid sueceeBion in every word in 
which they occur. 
'■ Exceptions. Choir ^ etmMoisseur tnA chamoii. 

6. The digraph oo has the sound of o alefirdcr ; as in 
moon,food^ boot^ ^c. 

Exceptions. In wooly wood, good, hood, foot, stood, nvdersiood, 
icithstood, 00 has the sound oin medial; in llood BLm]Jiood, the sound 
of H short; and in door.&ndJU/or, the sound of o long. 

* 7. The digraph oe has the e silent and o long sound ; as 
'inybc, doe, toe. 

Exceptions. In ca7ifie and shoe, o has its slender sound, and in 
does it has the sound of u short. 

u. 

SPECIFICATION. 

17 is a vowel and represents three different sounds, which 
are its own ; they may be heard in due^Vpy ^wAptiU. 1 1 is a 
substitute for e shorty as in bury; for i short, as in busy, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. Z/has its long sound when it ends an accented syllable ; 
as in durty, tu-mulL 

2. LT" generally has its long sound when followed by a sin- 
gle consonant and silent final e ; as in niiUe, com-miine. 

. Exceptions. Cbcforc r in the uiiaccentcd syllables oiunLcturCj 
posture^ &c.'has its short sound. 

•^ 3. (/has its short sound when fallowed by a consonant 
in the same syllable \ as in bid^ unjiist, 

EXGKPTioN. In iiniai^f u has its long sound* . 

4. When ue ends a word and is preceded by any other 
consonant, except q or g, the e is silent and u has its long 
sound ; as in due^ glue, pursue, 

5. ' When we final is preceded by q or g, the u and e are 
both silent ; as in oblique^ fatigue, 

6. In the digraph uy the u is silent, and the y has its short 
iBOiind, as in plagvyy rogwy ; but in the vnrrd buy the y has 
tslohg sound. 

8 
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7* U, when the attendant of ^ , and not silent, U a 

nanC and a sabatitute for to; ai la antiquary^ conquett^ van- 
quith* 

8. When n is preceded by ^ or s, and immediately in the 
■aine syllable is followed by a vowel which is sounaed, it is 
a consonant and a sobstitute for w ; as in iamgtuig^penmde. 



SPECIFICATION. 

V IS generally a vowel and represents two difibreiit aounds 
which are exactly coincident with the sounds of t.* as in 
tnf, tnfi'laMe, It is therefore, when a vowel, considered a 
substitute for t . It is also a substitute for u dimi^ in morfyr, 

U y has its lonff sound when it ends an accented syllable, 
except the final syllable of a word of more than one syllable; 
as In^ l^i-ing^ pif-rUea, 

2. \ has Us short sound when it is followed by a ^onao- 
imnt in an accented syllable ; as m>9ym-jih9ng^ synrdknmtfffk 

3. y has its short sound at the end of a word ; as in pcauh 
ffy, kcely, parody. 

; ExcKFitOMk Wscds cading m fy have y knf ; ssiajsj^, 

glorify. AUo mvitiplij and occupy, 

B. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable,* b Is sounded before 
I, r, or a vowd, as in biand^ brake, be ; but after no letter. 

t. In the consequent part of a syllable bis sounded before 
a, as in kub§ ; and after (, r, or a vou^ as in Mb, aa%^ M. 

3. In odier situations it is silent See R\]de 3, page 75 

a 

I. la ihe anteoedant part of a syllable^ c is sounded before 
I, r, or a towel ; as in day, a% atke ; but afier no letter* 

■ ■ I ■ »■ I I I I I I I I ■ I I ■ I I m .^jfc^»^ 

* TIm lateftrfiPt psit of a iQriisble is thst which ooctusie^tlM 
vssPily sad tks eooissiasat put is thst wbachyUlMS ths fawsL 
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2. In the consequent ^ut ofa tyllable, e w Mnindeif before 
# mnd ti a« in sac9, compact ; ami ailer r or a tvwd \ an in 
arC||Nmc. 

3. In other situational ci» silent See RiiW4) and Remark 
1, Page 75. 

4. C is always a subetitiite eitlier fbr /r or # . 

5. It is a substitute ibr ^ beibre t^ i and 3f ; as in ctutt^ 
ddtr^ cypher. 

6. It is a substitute for k before OjOfUj^r and I; as in 
cane, come, cup, climh, crimp, conduct. 

7. Cut a substitute for z ; as in et^ffke, 

8. Cis a substitute for 9h before e and i, in siidi words as 
ocean, focid^ 

D. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable d is sonnded befbia 
r, w, or a vowd ; as in araic, dveU, day ; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, d is sonnded be- 
fore », z, th, or a towd ; as in rode, adze, width p and ai\er 
fly r, or a vowd ; as in mmd, word, head. 

3l In other situations d is silent. See Ru?e 5y Page76L 

4. D is a substitute for ^' whenever the Round of^ is under- 
stood between the d abd u immediately following; as in 
verdure, procedtare. 

5. Di and de are substitutes ibr / in such words as eMier^ 
grandeur,^. 

ED. 

Wbenerer the letters ed constitute the inflection of a rerb^ 
the pronunciation is controlled by one of the three following 
principles. 

1. When the syllable ed. is nMe^ to a verb ending 'mdorf^ 
the e and d are both sounded, and constitute a separate sylla- 
ble ; as in blend, blended^ correct, corrected. So when d 
only is added to a verb ending in silent e, aAer d, or i, the e 
aasumes its sound and forms a separate syllable with the d 
which was added ; as in grade, graded, recite, reciled* 
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Sl When the- fsyllable ed is added to a verb ending in a 
Towcl or any subvocal, excppl c^ the sound, of -ihe e Ja stip* 
})ref<>sed, and the d is sounded with the preceding" syllable ; 
an til (ibe.y^ obeyed, findow, endoicedj/ail^fyUetl, name, named, 
infer, injered df-c. ; except in Bible language. 

3. When the syllable ed is added to a verb .ending iii any 
ai!()irate except t, the sound o(^ e is suppressed, and d. sinks 
into a substitute for t; as in lock, locked, stamp, stalnped. 
wish, uuhed. 

F. 

1. In tlie antecedent part of a syllable, /is sounded before 
/, ?', or a voicel ; as in fiow, frame, few ; but noC afttr any 

letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable,/ is sounded be- 
fore s, t, or ///, as in griffs, left, fifth; and after I, r, or a 
vrnvel, as in shelf, dwarf, reef. 

3. /' is never silent « 

4. JPis a substitute for t? in the word /)/^the only instaDce 
in which it varies from its own peculiar sound. 

■• 

G. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable g is sounded be-* 
fore /, r, or a vowel; a« in glad, grow, gay; but not ailer 
any huier. 

2. In tl\e consequent part of a syllable g is sounded be-^ 
fore s ; us in Itags ; and after /, n, r, or a vowel; as in 
bulge, strange, barge, egg. 

o. In other situations g is silent. See Rule 6, Page 76. 

4. G soft is always a substitute for j, which occurs only 
befofe e, i, and y ; as in gein. gli^ger, prodigij ; but there 
are Kiany exceptions to this rule ; as in gear, gird, buggy. 

5. O always has its own hard sound beibre a, o, u, or 
any consoriunt. i 

6. G is always hard at the end of a word ; as in iro^. la^, 
and generally at tlie end of syllables ; as '\^^ foggy, coagulate»^ 

7. When g follows n in the pnme syllable, the two letters: 
represent a dilTerejit sound timn either n or g. See page 30^ 



H. 

le pure sound Hi h k never made either before or 

y other coMonaQt in iM Mune lyllable uDlea* a 

iterrenes. 

as a single letter, is nerer soimded except immedi- 

fbre a vowel. In other sttnatmis h is either silent, 

]es 7 and 8^ and Observations 1 and 2, Page 77,) or 

ietion with other letters, it represents other soonds 

r widely from the inire original soimd of the letter. 

H, CH, SH, and WH. Page Oa) 

is sometimes used in connection with p and g—ph 

le a substitute for / in pkUomphu, and quite a large 

words ; and gh are suDstituted u>r / in rougk, 4^-9 

Jbin^^^ 

T 

sr has any other consonant connected with it either 
r af)er a vowel in the same syllable ; in other wonls, 
I alone, in the antecedent or consequent part of a 
. J is never silent, nor is it ever a substitute Ibr any 
Iter. 

K. 

the antecedent part of a syllable k is sounded ben>re 
L vowel; as in klick, krukoj kite; and afVer #; as in 

the consequent part of a syllable k is sounded be- 
as in tacks; and after ^ n, r, «, or a vo»el; as in 
nk, bark^ bask, make. In other situations it is sileol. 
le 9, Page 78. 
is never a substitute for any other letter. 

L. 

the antecedent part of a syllable I is onlv used b^ 
ywel ; as in let, tUach ; and after bj f, g,Kf p qt s ; 
¥w,Jhw, glad, klick, fday, stay. 
the consequent part of a syllaUe I is sounded before 
tie consonants ; (except h,f;n,o,r,w. and ng ;) mud 
»r a vowel; as in world, all, wolf, milh, fc. 
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3. In other sitimfions I is Bilent. See Rule 10, and Ob- 
servation 3, Page 79. 

4. L is never used, as -a subfttitute. r 

M. 

1. Tn the antecedent part of a syllable, m is sounded b&r 
fore a wiwel only ^ • as in m<m^ ma, and at'ier ^ ; as in smallj 
mnUe, 

2. h\ the ooDSPqitent part of a pyil^ble in is sounded ber 
fort'. J) or .S-; as in h^emp, ^foiut, and atler /, r, ^, th,. or a 
vmr/l ; fls h\.dm:fonn, chasm.^ nfthm, aw, 

3. M is silent in but one word, iimemtmics, and its derivar 

i. ?v! is no-ver a substitute for any other letter. 

N. 

1. Tn the art<<»re(I»*htpftrtora pyllnble ;i is ?ounde<Vbcfbre 
a vcnvcl only «s in vo, name, ; and atVr .t Aniy as in fmow, 

2. In t.!ie conspquenf part of a syllahle n is sounded beibre 
f/, ir, h. ([. ff. f. n\ z, til or vh ; or in J)aml^^ ran^e, 4^., and 

»{T. r /* or :i voirrf ; aj=? in tiarn, n}j. 

:». In otlirr pitualions ;i is silf»nt See Rule 11, Page 79. 

'I. N is usually a suhslitule for the elementary sound of 
ff<r whf-n it i-- Ibl lowed by any of tlie palatals ; as in thank 
inid(\fttfTcr^ conquer^ uudior. 

P. 

1. In the antPceiJent part of a py liable, p is sounded be- 
fore. /. r, or a rovH ; as in play^, piny, pay, 

2. In ilic conpoquerjt pari of a Ryllahfe yj is sounded before 
s QT i\ aK in pf*rhifp.% apt^ and after /, m^ r, 3 or a voi^eZ/' as 
in ficaJp, camp, carp, srdfip, '^ap. 

3. Tn olhtv piluationa p is t^ilent. See Rule 12, Page 79. 
I. 1' is never a Guhs!itule except in connection with h. 

SceH. 3. 

a . 

1. Q, is at\^yf<. plared before %h either in tJie antecedent 
or consrqueur part of a syll'dble. - . . 
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always has the power of fc, and the u which follows 
t silent, is always a consonant having^ the powers of 
s Tifo^e is pronounced as if writteQ/rtraA;«. 
is oever silent. ' 

R. ^ 

the antecedent part of a syllable r is soundedbefore 
only, as in ray, red; and aller 6, clj/, g^ k, ;;, /, //i, 
1 brcnjj dray* fray, (^"C. 

the consequent part of a syllable r is sounded before 
consonants except k?; and after a vowel only, as iu 

is never silent 

is never used as a substitute for any other lett^jr. 

^ .s..' .;,■. •„ 

tlie antecedent part of a syllable s is sounded belorc 
/, ??i, iij p, q, t^ w or a rowel; hui afiei' no Irtfer. 
the consequentpart of a^yllrfbTe tfis snnnd^'d' befon^ 
, r/ or f, as in ash, chasm, clasp, cafttpte^ b^st ; and 
I the letters f^xcept /. • For rftuationa iii which it i>? 
»e Remark 3, Pntre 79." • • ' • 
3ually when .? follows any subvocal in the pnnm pyi- 
nd particularly when it fo^-nis the plural nui»d>er of 
n tliat situation, it is a substitute ibr z ; as in ^^rx, 

T. 

ibe antecedent part of a syllable t is sounded bf((»rp 
a rmcet, as in trackj licimUj ton; ixiui allur 5, as in 

the consequent part of a syllable t is sounded beforo 
pits, lots; and after/, I^p, 7i, aqr a.roirc/, as in <///, 
i, ant, par,t, al. 

other situations ^ is usually silent. See Hale !§, 
servation 4, Page 80. 

when Ibllowed by in, ie or lo, and preceded by the 
is a substitute for s\ as in partial, patient^' ratio ; 
jvhen preceded by s or x, when it takes the sound of 
a cJirisliart^ mixtion, 

when followed by lon^ u and preceded -by thQ ^ 
kfB the souad of cA, VLampaatitre. . 
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V. 

L In the ameeedeRt part ofa syllable r k smmded before 
a vowel only, as in vain: bat not after any letter. 

2. la Che eon0e(|uent part of a sytlabie v is sounded alter 
/, r or a rotoff, as m kewt, ttarve^ behave, 

3. V in never silent 

4. V as never a substitute for any other letter. 

W. 

1. In the antrcedent part of a syllable w m sounded be- 
fore a vowel only, as in way: and aAer d,€yt or thfUm ia 
dwell, ntdl, twills thipart, 

2. In tlie consequent part of a syllable v is never sounded 
nfi H cfinsonanC at alt 

3. For its silence see Rule 14, and Observatioa 5, Page SOL 
4^ W is never a substitute for any consonant 

X. 

1. X never represents its own sounds in the antecedent 
|mrt ofa syllable. 

2. In tfie eonsequent part of a syllable x is sounded be- 
fore t or (Jt, as in nUaiwe, siojih : and after n or a totrdl^ aa 
in pk/tiauj?, ax. 

3. X is always silent in the antecedent part of a syllable, 
an in .r«&fc 

4. X is silent in a few words of French origin, as hUUt' 
dottx, chetauxdefriee^ ^ 

5. X is composed of two elementary sounds, k and «. 

6. When X is followed by an accented syllable beginning 
wiUi a vowel sound, it generally slides into the subvooiu 
sounds of ^r, as ia exiat^ exhort, 

Y. 

1. When V is a eonsaaant it is used only in the anteee- 
dent part of a syllable without having eonsonante ecmie 
either before or alter it 

2. Y when it is a consonant is never subetituted. 

3. Y is never silent 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable z is used before a 
vowel only, as in zeal: but not aAer any letter. 

2. In the eonsequent part of a syOable z is aoundad wHat 
r or a vowd, as in /urxe, buzz. 
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; never pilent. 

en z is fullowtvl by to, ?>, to. or long ti, and prrc^ilovl 

;ent, it takes a peculiarsound which niay be culled z/i. 

TH. 

he antecedent part of a pyHnble th is sounded hc- 
or a votcel, as in throw, thwack, thaw, 
he consequent part of a sylhible th is sounded be- 
• 5, as in jijthm^ paths ; and afier d^f, I, ??, r, x or a 
in width, Jifth, wealth, terUhj earth, sLrth, ))alh, 
represents two distinct elemenfary sounds— an as- 
jnd, as in think, and a subvocal sound, as in though. 

CH. 

when representing its own pecidiar <*lementary 
used before a vowel only in the antecedent part 
ible ; as in chain. 

he consequent part of a syllable it iu sounded after 
a vowel : as '\\\ filch, bench, search, attacks « 

vords derived from the aacieot lanjoTDagea, c^ifiiay 
lered substituted for /c; as in rJ^i/n^ro. i 

vords derived from the French language, c/i ^n- 
s the sound of ^A; as in chaise^ machine. 

SH. ! 

he antecedent part of a syllable sh is sounded be- 
a voxoel : -hb in shred, show. *' ; 

he consequent part of a syllable sh is sounded afler 
eel .• as in Welsh, rtash'. 

WH. 

only sounded before a vowel in the'anteccfdent part 
ible ; as" in what, when. 

NG. • ■ * 

only sounded after a vowel irf the consequent part 
ble ; as in Mng, long. 

;er a letter is substituted for another, it not only BftBunies 
perties of that 'other letter, but it is g(*hcTa]fy placed in 
jations with respwit -to other Trtten* ; for inRf«nee, we calf 
titutti for -/,.and it^.fi&n .^hen be uspd before I and r* Q» ji% 
irensti ; but were ;; and h hioth to retain th^ir ow^.jjcoH* 
s, they could not be sounded in these situations. ' ■ " * 
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WORDS AND DERIVATION. 

A word is a mngie part of speech, consisting eidiar of 
syll&ble, or more than one. 

Words are designated in twodifierent ways. 

First, as simple or compound. 

Second, as prnnitive or derirative. 

A simple word is one that is not composed of two- or 
more whole words ; as, man, sUver^ slayer. 

A compound word is composed of two or more distinct 
words ; as, sUctrHmilh^ mamlayer^ netfertheUss. 

Thft pupil niay tett vrhich woids in the foViywiag raanplis §» 
«tiiipi«, and wlueh eompomkl and how fomppwidBd. 

Examples : stove, fireplace, benches, stovejMpe, book, 
writing, peocti, paper, sincerity, bookcase, writingbook, 
happy, unhappy, natban4i ibotball, churchyard. 

The fidUowing is the mode of analyzing compound 
words: 

What Is a word? How are words de^gnated ? The 
firat? The seeon^ What is a simple word? What is a 
eompound word? Is store a simple or eompound word? 
Firctrfare? Ae. 
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ANALYSIS 

rand, primitive wori^ eompoanded €f 
over, a primitive word, wigidfytog too much^ and 
vorib, a primitive word ligiilfyilig to labor. 

The meaning, therdbre, ie, to labor too nmdiu 
Trisyllable, aceent on tlie bwt and first 

papiiAg*— eompoond, primitive word, eompomded ff 
upj a primitive word, signifying iqpward^ and 
Bpringj a primitive word, signifying to §iart 

The meaning is, therefore, toMart ^pma;rif or 

tpringup^ 
DissyllaUe, accent en the last 

mmMmx, — Compound, primitive word, eompoanded of 
Uxnd, a primitive word, signifying ike 90^ and 
tar, a primitive word, sigiBfying a rale* 

The meaning is, dMrefbre, a trUe wpon ike 

sotZ, or a tax vpon land. 
Dissyllable, aceent 00 the first 

l^wmritelk — Compoond, prim, word, eompomided of 
JlomeTf a primitive word, signSying bUmom^ntid . 
etalk, a primitive word, sigiiifying a stent. 

The meaning is^ therdbUB^ Ikeetem of a bhf' 

JDffl. 

TrkyHable, H^ ikeM on the fiitt 

iMfttecluUHiWr— Compoond, prirn^ word eurtiptm d. of 
mnatef a primitive word, signifying the tapper Jmme 

of Ike Ugidature^ and 
ekofmber^ a ]Nrimitivewofd,8igni9^ a 7vom« 

The meaning is, iben^we^ Ike room fat the 
upper bmnch of the hgiiiaiuref 0r dkmiier 
of Ike eenaie. 
Foiyqrllftble, aeecBt ea the fifii Mid tiML 
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EXAMPr.ES FOR ANALYSIS. 



air-box 
air-gun 
air-hole 
air-pump 
air-tube 
aixns-box 
ali^s-chest 
alms-deed 
alms-bouse 
'back-bone 
back -door 
back-gfiound 
back-bouse 
))ack-room 
backrside ■ 
back-slide 
•back-yard 
bank-bill 
bank-note 
bank-stock 
biilh-day 
birtb-place 
birth-right 
black-hall 
black-bird 
black-fish 
black-lead" 
, post-house 
post-man 
'post-mark 
post-paid 
post-town 
• sea-born 
'«8eft-beach ' 
sea-breeze 
./seaJoilf . 



breast-knot 

breast-plate . 

brea€t-work 

broad-cloth 

broad-cast 

broad-sword 

church-man 

church-yard 

cow-house 

cow-pen 

cow-pox 

day-bobk 

day-break 

day-light 

day-star 

day-time 

eye-ball 

eye-brow 

eye-glass . 

eye-lash 

eye-lid 

eye-shot 

eye-sight . 

eye-sore 

eye-stone 

eye-tooth 

ffeld-bed 

field-book 

sea -term 

sea-weed 

sea-wolf 

sea-horse 

toll-bridge 

toll-gate 

toll-house 

up-hlil •'- 



school-master 
. school-mistress 
ifield-duck 
field-fare 
fire-arms 
fire-ball 
fire-bratid 
fife-brush 
fire-fly 
fire- hook 
fire-lock 
fire-man 
fire-new 
fire-pan 
fire-place 
fire-plug 
fire-ship 
fire-side 
fire-ward 
fire-wood 
fire-wprjt 
foot-ball 
foot-boy 
foot-hold 
foot-man 
foot-pace 
foot-path 
,foot-stgp 
wood -house 
wood-land 
wood-lark 
wdod-louse 
wood-mite 
wood-note 
wood-nymph 
>^W9rk-house 
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candle-Stick news-paper under-current 

church-member plumb-pudding under-sberiff 

copy-book school-district under-tenant 

copy-right school-fellow un-sea-worthy, &c. 

A primitive word can be reduced to no fewer letters 
than It has, without destroying, or radically changing its 
signification ; as, fair^ repenij man, be. 

A derivative word is formed from a primitive, gene- 
rally Inr the addition tit prefixes or suffixes, or of both ; 
as, unjaiTj repentance^ unmanly. 

A word may be both simple and primitive at the same time; as 
man^ : It may be simple and deriyadTe at the same time ; as manly : 
It may be compound and primitive at the same time ; as itkUckman : 
It may be compound and derivative at the same time ; as manUayer. 
But a word is never simple and compound at the same time, n«r 
primitive and derivative at the same time. 

P&oMiscuoxjs Examples: Sun, starry, unsuccessful, 
marketable, showy, book, ashes, complaining, unsea- 
worthy. 

A prefix is a l^er or letters, syllable or syllables, 
poinea to the beginning of a word ; as, the syllable vn, 
m the word unfair ; a, in ashore; inter ^ in interchange. 

A sufiix is a letter or letters, syllable or syllaUes join- 
ed to the end of a word ; as, y m dusty; er, in hunter \ 
cble^ in conformable. 

When prefixes or suffixes are added to a word without changhiff 
the laltecs in the primitive part, (except sometimes final, rilent «,) U 
b ealkd a regular derivative; as, dMSty, hanger, ratahng* 

When the letters in the primitive part are changed in forming 
d eriv ativ es, the word is called an irregular derivative; as brought, 
fkaokbrkigf was^ tnm be j ,went, from go; Ac, 

A whoM English word which retains its origtiial meaniiv when 
used in connection with other words, is not a prefix or a suffix, but 



What is a primitive word ? What is a derivathre word 1 
Is mm a primitive or derivative word ? Starry? How is 
it formed? Vhsuceessfid? dbc. 



i 
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constitutes part of a compound word ; as nut in the com^Und word 
otUsids^ ana srrme in iomebotly. But in oiUTun, out loses its primary 
signifioation and then bc<^iues a prefix to run ; and in quaarelBomef 
the original meaning of sorne is changed j it thefcture ixjGoaies a 
solSix in a derivative word. ., ^ 

Whenever the meaning of a word is radically changed by the 
addition of prefixes or suffixes, it is still a primitive word, notwith- 
standing the addition ; as in reproof, in which the meaning of nei- 
ther re nor proof is retained ; they, therefore, constitute only a 
l)fiinitive word. 

Whenever a prefix or sufiix is joined to parts of 'English words, 
parts or whole of Latin or Greek words, or any other language, if 
they are not whole Enj^iish words, the words thus fiirmeu are still 
primitive words ; take for example the words reduce and lenity ^ al- 
though re is usually a prefix, and iy is generally a sufiSx ; jetj dilte 
mid u:m are not whole English words ; therefore, reduce and lenily^ 
ure primitive words in our language. 

ANALYSIS. 

Vndeslffiied— Simple, derivBtive word, from ]>riinitive 

de»7g7i, prefix ten and suflix ed. — Trisyllable, 
accent on the Icust 

w— vowel, short sound. U 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel tu 

d — c^ns., mt., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 

e — vowel, long sound. E 1. 

8 — cons., subst. for z* (See S 3.) semi., den*, subv., ante- 
cedent, &.C. 

i— vowel, long sound. 

g— cons, silent Rule 6, Page 76. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel L 

e — vowel, silent ED 2, 

d — cons., mt, ling., subv., consequent to its vowel t. SD 2. 

STKIVESIS BT SOUNDS. 

fl-n d-e z-iHi-d 
un de signed 

unde undesigned. 
The pupil may now take words from any book and analyse 
them according to the above plan. 
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ich word in tlie fullowing sentences may be analyzed ih 
ission; thus, 

c — . .. love — . .. enjoyment — *...... 

- 1— 



• • • • • 
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o — . . . 

V — e — . . . 

p — . . . , n — 

J— 

oy— 

m — 

c ' • • • 

n— - , 

t— 



•» 



ost men are gelfish. 

)nlentment is desirable. 

ialy3is i3 a key which unlocks the iron-bound re- 
cles of science. 

le undersigned respectfully suggests uncompromi- 

hostility. 

ience is a collection of principles systematically ar 
ed. 



Fuji many a com of purest my sprtne, 
The dark iinfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Pull many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its svvect{ie«s on the desert air. 



'I. 



f 



le follovvincr is a liFt of the prefixes which are applied' 
lule Englistli words, with Uieir signification. 

siirnifiPP fm., in. at, to, or toward'*:* as abroad, abed, &c 
sUjriufivs from : as, aboriginal, from the first. 



'ho pri'fix n. is sometimes redundant; as «dry, rtuicUora^, for 
I'.i nii'Iiorato. 



■"m". ■■■J- Iti .:'■-'-'■ '"^ 



af 

at ^Signify to; a8,<^ 
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ad ") r adjoin, join to. 

accredit, credit to. 

affix, fix to. 

Riyrgloiiicrate, gather to. 

allure, entice to. 

annumerale, number to. 
ap approximate, approach to. 

ar arrange, range to. 

at J L attune, tune to, 

ante signifies before ; as, antemeridian, bePort peon. 
antl signifies og-atn^^; as, antimasonry, against roasoniy. 
be signifies upon^ to make, or for ^ ^ bespatter, belate, 
bespeak. 

bl signifies two ; as, bifold, biform. [aroond. 

clrcnm signifies around; as, cireumnayigatft, to sail 

con "I f conjoin, to joiq with. 

com I I commingle, to mingle with. 

CO ^signify inV^/ a8,<| coequal, equal with. 

col I j colleet, to place i^ith or together. 

cor j L correlative, relating with. 

contra ) sigrnify ( contradance, a dance opposite. 
counter ^ftpposite; as, \ counterview, a vjew opposite. 

dl > signify i ditonc, an interval of two tqpcs. 
dis ^ two ; (u>, I dissyllable, a word of two syllables. 

dis signifies not or un ; as, dissimilar, not similar ; disban^t 
unhand. 



e } C emigrate, to move out 

ex > signify oiU ; as, J export, to carry put of port 
et ; ( efiluent, flowing put 

eqnl sin^nifies eq^taJ. ; as, equidistant, at an equal distance. 
extra signifies beyond ; as, extraordinary, beyond ordiaary. 
bex sijrriifien sia: ; as hexangular, six angled. 
bjrper signifies over ; as hypercritic^ over critieaL 

in ^ r incomplete,indentnot compIete,dent in. 

im I signify ^ imprudent, not prudent 
it nwt or in; as, j illegal, illapse, not legal, iliJing in. 
ir J L irregular, not regular. 

Juxta signifies next ; as, juxtaposition, placed next 
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signifies had; as, malpmcticc, hail practice. 

signifies icrong; at?, misapply, to apply wrong, 
lO sijrnifies one ; as. nionosvllable. one syllable. 
ti siirnifies wtfj?7/; as, multironn. having mniiy Ibrnifc 

signifies 7tot ; as. noiippst*ntial, not rpsential. 

signifies ei^ht ; as, ortanirnlar. f'iglit angled. . 
li signifies aJl; as, omnipotent, all povverl'ul. 

signifies to exceed, orbn/ond; as. ouulo, to exceed 
in floing; outmatch, to match beyond. 

signifies an egi^; aa ovitbrm. egir-shaped. 

signifies bi/; as. perchance, hy chance. 

signifies <7rw7ir// as, pericraiiiiun, the membrane 
around the skull. 
it signifies /it//; as, ])lenipolent, full of power. 

signifies w^;;y; as, polysyllable, maay 'syllables. ., 

signifies aftrr ; as, postfix, fix after. 

signifies before; f«, prefix, fix before. 
er siirnifies heijoml; as. preternatural, beyond natural. 

signifies /or; as, pronoun, ibr a noun, 
.0 sigfnifies first; as, protomartyr, the first martyr." 
A signifies /;/«•; as, quadrangle, four arigled. 

signifies again or back ; as. reappear, to appear, 
again ; rebound, lo bound back. 

^ si sfniFy ?•?;£>•/// \ rectangle, right angle. ' 

i i or straight ; as, 'if rectilinear, straight lined. 

o signifies ,6acA* ; as, retroaclion, back action. 



II > sj 
li ) 



C semicircle, half circle. 
gnify'haJf; as, < demitone, half a tone, 

f hemisphere, half a sphere. 



I 



E* 



BO signifies solid ; as, stereotyi)e, soh'd type. 

signify wvder^ S subcommittee iiodor committee. 
less^ov after ; as. \ sufiix, to fix after. 

> sijornify over^ or S superhuman, more than human. 
\trvorethan; as, \ surcharge, overcharge. 

IS signifies across^ again, or through ; as, transatlan- 
tic, across the Atlantic; transform, to form 
asrain; transfix, to fix through. . 
signifies three; aci, triangled, three angled 
signifies not; as, unable, not able. 

9* 
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ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 



OF TBE SUFFIXES. 

53*7!&« figures refer to the signification of the mffix 



able 

ac 

acfe 

af 

an 

a nee 

ant 

ar 

ary 

ast 

ate 

ble 

cle 

dom 

ed 

ee 

eer 

en 

ence 

ent 

er 

ery 



6 

15 

13 

15 

8 

4 

7 

15 

15 

8 

11 

6 

22 

4 

27 

1 

8 

8 

14 

4 

7 

10 

bo 



ess 
fuU 

head 

hood 

ian 

ible 

ic 

ile 

ingr 

ion 

ish 

ism 

ist 

ite 

ive 

ix 

ize 

kin 

less 

ir 

ment 



9 
23 
14 
16 
16 

8 

6 
15 
15 

2 
12 
19 
18 

8 

8 
17 

9 
14 
22 
20 
22 

5 
12 



nic 

ness 

ock 

old 

or 

ory 

ous 

ress 

ric 

san 

ship 

soma 

ster 

tial 

tioa 

tude 

ture 

ude 
ule 
are 
ward 

y 



15 
24 
22 
25 

8 
26 
17 

9 
27 

8 
28 
31 
10 
15 
12 
29 
12 
38 
29 
22 
12 
32 
21 



SIGNIFICATION OF THE SUFFIXES. 

t ei, when it forms the termination of a verb, signifies 
did; as, played, did play; but when it is 
the termination of a participle, it signifies 
was ; as, completed, was finished. 

2 ing^ when it is the termination of a participle, signi- 
fies corUinuing; as walking, continuing to 
walk. 
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Z Sj esj when they fonn the plural of a noun, meant 
tn0re than one; na books, more than one book. 

4 anc^ ancy^ ency^ cy^ ity, ty, ude, signify the sUUe^ 

eanditun^ act of ^ or the thing ; endurance, the 
state of enduring; ability, the condition of 
being able; insolvency, the state of beinff in- 
solvent ; safety, the condition of bdng sate. 

5 /jf, signifies Uke^ when joined to a noun ; as manly, 

like a man ; but when it is a suffix to an ad- 
jective, ji signifies in a manner ; as calmly, in 
a calm manner. 

6 ahU^ ibky ble^ signify capahU of being, or that may be ; 

as returnable, that may be returned. 

7 ani^ ent, when they form nouns, signify the person or 

thing ; as defendant, the person who defends ; 
component, the thing composed; but when 
an adjective is formed by the addition of these 
suffixes, they can generally be defined by ing, 

8 Oi^ast^ee, eer, ian, ist, tie, or, san, generally imply the 

person who; as 
European, a person who lives in Europe ; 
payee, the person to whom money is paid ; 
auctioneer, the person who sells at auction ; 
physician, the person who practices medicine ; 
fatalist, a person who believes in fate ; 
Oampbellite, a person whs believes the doctrines 

of Campbell ; 
actor, the person who acts ; 
partisan, tne person who adheres to a party. 

9 ess, ress, ix, imjdy a female^ as ^ 

lioness, a female lion | 
instructress, a female instructer ; 
administratrix, a female who administrates. 
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10 er, sijgnifies the perso?i vh-o, except when it formar 
the comparative degree of an adjectiYe; as 
speaker, the person who speaks. 

% 11 a^; when it forms a verb with a primitive, signi- 
fies to make; as predestinate. 

12 ion, ment, ure^ signify state ^ or act; as 

location, the act of locating-. 

13 dge^ denotes the condition or rexccurd ; as 

pupilage, the condition of a pupil ; 
brokerage, the reward of a broker. 

14 en^fy^ ize, signify to make; as 

blacken, to make bkck ; 
brutify, to made one a brute ; 
immortalize, to make immortal 

15 aZ, ac, ftr, ary^ ic, He, ial^ usually signify jieriainirtg to ; "■ 

demoniac, consular, planetary, syllabic^ 
infantile, partial. 

16 head^ hood, signify character^ or slate ; as 

Godhead, manhood. 

17 ive^ ous, imply iendin.g to or having the quality ^/' 

oppressive, tending to oppress ; 
solicitous, having the quality to solicit. 

18 ism, generally signifies doctrine or 'peculiar to; as 

Calvinism, the doctrine of Calvin. 

^ 19 ish, implies somewhat or characteristic of; as 
Drown ish, somewhat brown ; 
Swedish, characteristic of a Swede. 

« ^0 less^ denotes destitute of ox iqiihmLt ; as 
hopeless, without hope. 

♦ 21 y, implies flejvty or Abounding m ; as . ' 

wealthy, abounding in Wealth; 
smoky, plenty of smoke. 
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%n^j kin, cle, ock^ ule, import little or young; as 
duckling, a little duck ; 
lambkin, a little lamb ; 
particle, a small part ; 
hillock, a little hill ; 
globule, a little globe. 

W, signifies fi^ of; as 

sorrowful, full of sorrow. 

ttess, signifies the quality of^ the state of; as 
whiteness, the quality of being white ; 
willingness, the state of being willing. 

fidy denotes resembling ; as ' 

spheroid, resembling ^ sphere. 

Try, implies having the quality nf; as 

vibratory, having tne quality of vibrating, 

rtc, dom^ denote office ; as 

bishropric, the office of a bishop ; 
kingdom, tl^e office of a king. 

ri&ip, signifies th€ /c/cmditian ; as 

stewardship, the condition of a steward ; 
professorship, the condition of a professor. 

lie<(e, ude^ signify the state of being ; as 
similitude, the state of being similar. 

7*^, usually signifi^es an act ; as 
witchery, the art of a witch ; 
cookery, ]the art of a cook. 

iome,im\Aie8fiiU<^;BS . 

quarrelsome, full of quarreling. 

oard^ implies to or towards ; as 
wi^ward, towards the west 

•ty^ty, signify the condition of being; as 

perplexity, the condition of being perplexed. 

le. — There are some exceptions to the foregoing definkiiQiis, 
lierefore the judgment must be exeidhed in applying them to 
nalysiii of words. 
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ANALTTICAt. 



The following^ is the mode of analyzing derivatrre 
words. 

ANALYSIS. 

Alike — Simple, derivative word, from/ 

like^ the primiiive part, meaning similar, and 
a, a prefix, signifying to. 
Alike, therefore, means similar to. 

Diafly liable, accent on the last. 

Abide— Simple, derivative worJ, from 

bide, the primitive part, meaning to reim^in, am) 
a, a prefix, signifying at. 
Abide, therefore, means to remain at. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last. 
a — vowel, long sound, 

b— cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel it ' 
i — vowel, long sound. 

d — cons., mt, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i, 
e — ^vowel, silent. Rule 2^ . 
B^ bid 
bide . ' 
Abide* 



The following are most of the words having a fpr i( 
prefix: 



*-! 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 


'board 




top' 


maze ed log 


drift 


■ 


bed 


nights 


far 




midst 


piece 


float 




slant 


right 


ground 




sleep 


Icin 


light ed 


ing 


slope 


Kke 


loft 




thirst 


back 


mend ed 


ing 


bide ing 


dawn 


pace 




breast 


fore 


shore 




head 


s^rn 



onTUocaArHY. 



>>I07 



origliial-arity-^ally-alness-ated-ating-ation. 
erring-ed-abIe-ablenep8-«Btry-atic--atical-atically 
or-cd-ancy-anl-ation. 

ANALVSt^ 

Id joins— -Simple, defivalive word from i 

joiUj the primitive part, mfea,ning io UnUi* 

tid; a prefijt, signifying to. 
adjoin — to gnite to. 

«, a suffice, fiignirying doe$* 
odfoiitt^^oeB join to. 

Diseyllablc, accent on the last* 



ic< 



•jom 
judge 
measure 
id -^ minister 
mix 
ventute 
yetb 

'cord 
credit 
ctimulatu 
curse 
custom 

^quiesce 

flui 

fright 

freight 

glomerate, 
ig ij grieve 
group 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

C location 
al } lot 
( lure 



ah— numerate 



ap 



at 



( positibn 
(. proxima.te^ 

I 

( tend 
( tune 



>eiiAS 
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ANALYSia 

Antemeridian — Simple, derivative word, from 
meriditaij the primitive part, meaning nooit. 

(uUe, a prefix, signifyiog before. 

antemeridian, before noon. 

Polysyllable, accent on the first and fourth. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



ante « 



bi 



act 

chamber 
date d 
dilavian 
meridian 
mandane 
nuptial 
past 
penult 
Lroom 

TfM ed 
form ed 
lateral 
literal 
nominal 
partable 
pedal 
quadrate 
section al 
valve ed 



r Christ ian 
climax 
contagious 
federal ist ism 
mason ry k 
democratic 
ministerial 
monarchical 
papal 
anti.^ patriotic 
pestilential 
republican iinn 
revolution aiy 
scorbutic 
scripture al 
social 
spasmodic 
trinitarian iBfa 
.type ical 



ejiii 



fangrular 
I distant 



mundane angumr 

'I lateral extra< ordinary ly ^ 4 bonan 

Uberate parochial ^^^^ ^eti^ie al 

tpoise -[.Tegular r 



ORTHOORArnY. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Counterpoised--- Simple, derivative word, from 
poise, the primitive part, meaning to balance, 

ed, a BUlHx, signifying did, 
poised^ did balance. 

counter^ a prefix, signifying opposite. 
Counterpoise, did balance opposite. 



Contra 



dance 
distinguish 



fact 
balance 
charm 
check 
march 
mark 
mine 
counter-^ petition 
plea 
plot 
poise 
project 
revolve 
view 
work 



circum-* 



naviorate ion 
ecfing 
") polar 
L rotary 



di i tone ed 
dis I syllable 



>er ed ing 



dia-metrical 



ANALYSIS* 



IMsabillty^Simple, derivative word, froirt 
able, the primitive part, meaning capaMei 
ity, a BtlfTix, signifying the slate, 
ability^ the state of being capable. 

dis^ a prefix, signifying not. 
disability, the state of not being capable^ 
Polysyllable, accent on the third and ^rst* 

There are over one hundred words to which dis is joined 
as a prefix, A few only are given, ad follows : 



uo 
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'abuse 
allow 



dis ^ 



agree 
appoint 
avow 
band 



burden en tangle relish 

close en throne satisfy 

compose esteem taste 

connect gorge use . 

em bark honor trust ! 

en able inherit robe J 



^ed ing s 



ANALYSIS. 

Concentration — Simple, derivative word, from 

centre — the primitive, meaning a point in the middle. 

con — a prefix, signifying with or together, 
concentre — to come together to a point. 

ate — a suffix, signifying lo make or cause. 
concentrate — to cause to come together to a point. 

ion — a suffix, signifying the act, 
concentration — the act of bringing together to a point. 
Polysyllable, accent on the third and first.* 



con -i 



centre ate ation 
cession 
citation 
cord ancc 
dense ed 
descend ing ly 
doled 

duplicate ion 
federate ion 
figure ation 
firm ed ation 
fix 

glomerate ion 
join ed ing 
tribute ion ed 



^mingle ed ing 

minute 

mission ed ing 

mix ture ing 
com-^ motion 

patriot 

pper 

plot 
_ press ed ing ion 

col \ i^P'^ "^ ^"ff 

I locate ion 

^^^ { relative 

( respond ing ed 



* The syllable on which the primary accent is placed is always 
tioned first. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Elapsing — Simple, derivative word, from 

lapse—the primitive part, meaning to glide; 

e, a primitive, signifying out or away; 
elapse — to glide out or away. 

ifig-'a. suffix, signifying continuing; 
elapsing — continuing to glide away. 
Trisyllable, accent on the second. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 





'lapse ■" 
migrate 






f 


1 








bale 


'able 
act 






numerate 




balm 




■c^ 


radiate 




bark 


camp 






radicate 




battle 


case 






vanish 


c "1 
o 




blaze 


dangrer 

feeble 

force 






vaporate 


CO 

>- bo 


enK 


body 
bow(jl 

bower 


ed ing 


^ I press 






joy 
kindle 


» er s 
ment 






park 


large 






'face 




plaster 


noble 






feminate 




poison 


rage 




/. 


fluent 




power 


rich 






flux 




purple 


, &c. 






fuse 




1 









NoTR. — The analysis of most of the examples given should be 
written in a blank book kept for that purpose. Tnis exercise will 
enable the student, in a very short tune, to become familiar with the 
lU-eraX meanivg of most of the words in the English language ; be- 
sides, the spelling will be more permanently impressed upon his 
memory, by the act of wnting each coTistituent pari several times in 
the course of analyzing one word. 
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A'NALYSIS. 

Inaccuracy-^Sitnple, derivative word, from 
accurcUey the primitive part, meaning correct f 

Of, a Buffix, pignifying the condition ; 
accuracy, the oondition of correctness ; 

in, a prefix, signifying not ; 
inaccuracy, not in a condition of correctness, 
Polysyliable, accent on tlie second. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

There are about 240 words having in as a prefix, anc 
over 60 with im, a few of which are given below. 

Many of the following examples are not prinutive, bu 
have a suffix attached to tbd primitive part. 



cage 
cavate 
close 
cloud 
crust 
dent 
dwell 
fold 
in«^ graft 
gulf 
lay 
scribe 
sight 
snare 
spirit 
still 
twine 



ed s 
ing 



J 



fafTuble 
applicable 
capable 
compatible 
comprehensible 
compressible 
conceivable 
condcnsible 
in-^ curable 
destructible 
excusable 
exhaustible 
extricable 
f^iHible 
feasible 
flexible 
^sensible 



-\ 



^ness y ity 



ORTH06RAPIIT. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Predestination— Simple, derivative word, from 
destine, Ihe primitive part, meaning to doom / 

pre, a prefix, signifying before ; 
predestine, to doom before ; 

aic, a suffix, signifying to make / 
predestinate, to make, or cause to be doomed befbre ; 

1071, a suffix, signifying the act off- 
predestination, the act of making doomed beforehand. 
Polysyllable, accent on the fourth and first 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



pre^ 



admonish 




""access 




compose 


ition 


act 




dispose 


>-ed s 


admit 


»ion 


require 


ing 


animate 




suppose 




assert 




destine 




adjust 




determine 




appoint • 


ment 


design 




apportion 


>>ed s 


examine 


ation re-" 


assign 


ing 


figure 


^ed s 


commence ^ 




meditate 


ing 






nominate 




build 




occupy 




claim 




ordain 




conduct 


er ed 


acquaint ' 


^ance 


pay, 

produce 


's ing 


exist 


^ or 


view 




^eminent ' 


^ence 


^ unite 





10^ 
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ANALYSIS. 

Subjoined — Simple, derivative wordj from 
join^ the primitive part, signifying to unite ; 

ed^ a suffix, signifying was ; 
joined, was united ; 

sm6, a prefix, signifying after ; 
subjoined, was joined after. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



p divide 
join 
merge 
merse 
scribe 
serve 
sign 

deacon 
committee 
sub< dean 
sequence 



> 



ed s 
ing er 



f 



acid 
aquatic 
jacent 
lingual 
marine 
species 
stratum 
(.terraneous 



trans 



{atlantic 
scribe ed s ing 
lucid iy 
plant ed s ing , 



' eminent 
excellent 
fine ^ly 

human 
incumbent 

abound 
add 
induce 
saturate 
super -^ scribe j 



5^ 



ed 8 



ing 



cargo ^ 

structure J 

angelic 

lunar 

mundane 

royal 

stratum 

abundant 

form ed s ing 
fig^ure ed s ing 
ship ed 8 ing ment 
migrate ed s ing ion 
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THE FULL ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF 

A WORD. 

Unknonrinirly — Simple, derivative word, from 
JcnoWj the primitive part, meaning to undei^stand j 

ivg, a suffix, signifying continuing ; 
knoiting, continuing to underslvjid ; 

/^, a suffix, signifying in a mamier ; 
knowingly, in an understanding manner; 

un, a prefix, signifying not ; 
unknowingly^ not in an understanding manner. 
Polysyllable,' accent on the second. 

u — vowel, fihort sound ; 

11— cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel u ; 

k — consonant, silent after n ; Rule 8. 

n — cons., senii., ling., antecedent to its vowel o ; 

o\v — digraph, w silent, o long sound ; 

i— vowel, short sound ; 

n£^ — cons., semi., pal., sbv., consequent to its vowel i ; 

1 — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel ^ / 

y — vowel, short sound. 

ij n no 1 ng 1 I 

un know ing ly 

unknow unknowing nnknovrlngly. 

There dre about two thousand words having %n for a 
prefix. They may be found in any dictionary, and some 
of them on almost every page in any book. It is tflSre* 
fore thought not necessary to give a Ust of them. 
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TAKEN FROM DIFFERENT AUTHORS 



Rule l — Monosyllables ending in / Z, or s, prec 
dcd by a single vowel, double the final consonant ; i 
staffs speU, mi//— except if, of, as, gas^ kaSy wasy p 
isy his, this, us, thus. 

Rule ii. — Words ending in any other consonants thi 
/, /, or s, do not double the final letter — except ad 
odd, ebb, egg, inn, err, hunn, furr, butt, buzz, fuzz. 

Rule hi. — Monosyllables, and words accented on tl 
last syllable, when they end with a single consonai 
preceaed by a single vowel, double their final cons 
nants before a suffix that begins with a vowel ; as fc 
foggy ; begin, begimier — z is an exception. 

Rule iv. — A final consonant, when it is not preced( 
by a single vowel, or when the accent is not on the k 
syllable, should remain single before a suffix; to 
tmling ; visit, visited, visitiitg. 

Rule v. — Silent e, when the final letter must 
dropped before the addition of suffixes beginning wi 
a vowel ; as debate, debatable-'-excejit words ending 
ce, and ge ; as peace, peaceable ; outrage, outrageous. 

Rule VL— When a word ending in silent e has 
suffix added to it beginning with a consonant, the e 
retained — except abridge, acknowledge, argue, awe, d% 
judge, lodge, true, whole. . 

Rule vn. — When a termination is added to a wo: 
ending in y, preceded by a consonant, the y is chang< 
to i; as try, trial — except when the termination ing 
added. 

Rule vm. — Compound words generally retain tl 
orthography of the simple words of which they a 
composed. 
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RULES 

TURNED INTO RHYME. 



RULE I. 

Those nionopyllablcs which end 

In/, or 5, or /, 
After a single vowel do, 

Wiih double letters spell — 
Except a do;;en little words, 

And these are mentioned thus ; 
To wit : thisy gas, of, his, uas, yea, 

As, if, thus, is, liQjs, us, 

RULE IL 

But words-, with other consonants 

Than/ or s, or I, 
Tiieir final letters double not 

When rightly them we spell—' 
Except ten words, which we may know 

Wherever they occur ; 
And here they are : add, odd, butt, err, 

Inn, egg, buzz, ^bb, bunn, purr, 

RULE III, 

Thope monosyllables and words 

With accent on the last. 
When eHdjng in one consonant 

After one vowc! placed, 
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Doul)le this final consonant, 

When suflixes arc added 
Beginning with a vowel ; as 

Itif 0*^^11^ gunner^ padded. 

RIILK IV. 

But final consonants which have 
Two vowels them preceding, 

(Or words not having accent last) 
Are doubled not; BBplead-ing^ 

RULE v. 

All words in silent final e, 

(But ce andge,) 
Drop e before suffixes, whose 

Initials, vowels be. 

RULE VI. 

But words in silent final e, 

When suffixes connect, 
Beginning with a consonant, 

Do not the e reject — 
Except the following useful words, 

And they are but a few: 
Awe, argne, judge, due, lodge, abridge, 

Acknowledge, whole, and true. 

RULE VII. 

A termination added to 

A word which ends in y, 
Preceded by a consonant, 

Changes that y to i; 
As try to trial, dry to dried ; 

Except the suffix ing, 
Wiiich changes not the y to i, 

As hurry, hurrying. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE FIRST EDITION * 

[From the Rome Sentinel, March 30, 1841.] 

Vright's Analytical Orthography. — This work is a 
e volume on the elements of the English language, of 
ich Mr. A.D.Wright, tlie Principal of the Female Seni- 
ry, located in this village, is the author. We have been 
B to give the work only a cursory examination, but having 
oyed an opportunity to witness the facility with which iia 
iciples may be taught and applied, it is but just to say 
t it is believed the public would be benefitted by u 
re intimate and extensive acquaintance with it, and that 
general introduction into our schools would render the 
uisition of the knowledge of the principles of orthoepy 
i orthography much more easy and interesting. TJic 
ia of orthography are so far practical as to be applied to 
le extent on every occasion when a word is articulated. 
?hi8 science is the corner-stone of the language; and 
how badly taught! how poorly understood! This 
ct, however has resulted almost necessarily from tlie 
finer in which the subject lias been considered in the 
ious systems which have treated upon it It has been 
de an uninteresting, and to many pupils an unintelligible 
]y. And they have more frequently deemed it an irk- 
16 and useless task to make themselves acquainted with 
than they have taken in it tlie smallest interest, or 
ught it of the least utility. 

n Mr. Wright's work these difficulties seem to be obvia- 
, the subject is considered in a simple, easy, and system- 
*, manner, and would seem to be intelligible to learners 
ivery age. By this system the student is readily enabled 
to analyze words as to understand and define the office 

* For recommendations to this Edition, see pages 125-6. 
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matter of it I meet with no difficulty in teuching Orthof- 
raphy succeflafuliy and pleasantly, on your plan, and am 
truly thankful that auch a method has been devised. 

I find wherever it has been introduced into the common 
Schools in this vicinity, they are well pleased with it, and 
epeak of it with great approbation. 

[From 3. R. Sweet, Teacher, and Profevsor of Elocutioa.] 

AprU 26thj 1842. 

I have been somewhat familiar with Mr. A. D. Wright's 
Analytical Orthography since its first publication. I deem 
it a work o/ merit on an important subject, and would 
r^ommend it to all who wish to become acquainted with 
the nature and power of letters and the principles of orthog- 
raphy. 

The second edition, now in press, is much improved, and 
with the addition of such improvements from time to time in 
the succeeding editions, as the lights of experience may fur- 
odsh, I am confident it will be acceptable to the friends of 
edueation, and become a standard work in our schools and 
semiuarieA of learning, 

[Fsctract from a reeemmendatioo by Miss J). Mills, Teacher.] 
Mr. Wright, in reducing Orthography to a regular sys- 
tem, has elevated it to a science. The litde book, entitled 
'^ Analytical Orthography," will bear the most familiar 
acquaintance without falling in the estimation of teachers, 
and though contained in comparatively small dimensions, it 
is no le«s a great work. 



Recommenpations for the Second Edition. 

CanastotOj July 9, 1842. 
Dear Sir — I have attentively examined the second edi- 
tion of your Analytical Orthography, and am specially and 
highly pleased with it. When I commenced visiting schools, I 
soon found that all our teachers, with but very few exceptions, 
were very deficient In the elements and rudiments of our lan- 
guage, and at the same time were teaching them. I found it 
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Dvain io caH the attention of teachers and fchoIar« to thi» 
vil ; for the reaion, that there were no books adapted to 
lie use of common schools. Rash's Philosophjr ot* the 
Toice, and Barber's Elocution were too fohiminons for' 
hildren ; there was, therefore, an apparent barrier m tlie 
ray of this important branch of edacation. But I am happy 
3 team that your second edition above spoken of, is admi^ 
ably adapted to the wants of primary schools, and will be 
sefolly instrumental in revolutionizing the study of the 
lements of our language. With it, a knowledge of orthog' 
aphy, which has ever been a drudgery and a discourageineiit 
3 children, will be easy, pleasing, and triumphant, and the 
Tgaas of speech and their functions will be understood. In 
hort, I recommend it as a work invaluable in its intended 
ilaee, and -hope it may be universally introduced into our 
ommon schools. If this shall be done, and attention be 
^ven it, the common and trice saying that " we have but 
ie^w good readers and speakers,'' will soon be heard no more 

Yours, &c., 
THO. BARLOW, Dep^y Super^t Mcuh'son Co. 
Albert D. Wright. 



PhoenLv, JiUy 2, 1842. 
. Me. a. D. Wright— Dear Sir : I have examined the 
' First Part" of your Analysis. It is just the thing we want 
a our schools. I hope you will soon have agents located 
a dififerent parts of our Country, and I think there will be 
iO diflSculty in introducing it into our schools. 

Yours respectfully, 
O. W. RANDALL, Dep't Supert Ottfgego Co. 

Mearico, July 5, 1842. 
Dear Sir — After a thorough examination of your System 
f Orthography, I consider it well adapted to the capacity 
f learners. This work, or something similar, should be 
itroduced into eveiy school. 

Yours, &c., 
D. P. TALMADGE, DepH Super^t Oswego Co. 
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Mr. a. D. Wright — Dear Sir : I have long been aware 
tliat a good elementary treatise on Practical Elocution i» a 
desideratum among the text books of our country. It wae 
with pleasure, therefore, that I received the announcement 
of your forthcoming publication. From what examination 
I liave been able to make of the sheets put into my hands, 
I am persuaded that your litde work, when completed, will 
deserve and receive a general patronage. Its method is 
simple, style easy, and principles correct It is >¥ell calcu- 
laled, as I believe, to supply a great deficiency, which has 
long been felt, to the serious injury of multitudes. 

Very respectfully, yours, JOHN J. BUTLER, 

Principal of the Clinton Semhtaryj Oneida Cb., N. K 

Clinton, July 12, 1842. 

Onandaga Hollow, July 5th, 1842. 
Mr. a. D. Wright — Sir: I have examined with some 
attention your system of " Analytical Orthography," and 
feel satisfied that your theory is the true one. As such, it 
has my cordial approbation. With my best wishes for your 
success. I remain, Yours truly, J. L. HENDRICK, 

Principal of Onondaga Academy, 

Cazenovia, My 21, 1842. 
Mr. a. D. Wright— Dear Sir: I have been permitted 
by the kindness of the publishers, to examine, in sheets, the 
greater part of the second edition of your Analytical 
Ordiography. Our institutions, particularly our common 
schools, have long felt the need of a good work on Orthog- 
raphy ; and from what I have seen of it, I am happy to say 
it answers my expectations ; and I shall use my influence, 
as I have done in anticipation of its merits, to have it intro- 
duced into our schools without delay. 

A. B. CANFIELD, Teacher 0. C. Seminary. 

Cazenada, April 19, 1843. 
Mr. Wright, — Sir : As to analyze is to learn — is the only 
road to literary eminence, all text books should be analytic ; 
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those, espeerally, which we pat into th« handfl of youth at 
an early age, in order to make analysis with them a perma" 
nent habit Having read yoar Analytical Ortliography, 
and witnessed its practical application and utility in this in- 
stitution, I fully concur in the opinion that it supplies a rery 
important desideratum. GEORGE G. HAPGOOD, 

Principal Oneida Conference SemtTtary. 

Albany, March 18, 1&13. 

This is to certify, that about two weeks since, I organized 
in my school a class in Wright's " AnalyticalOrlfioffraphy'^—^ 
that Mr. Wright met the class daily, for a week, spending 
about an hoar at each lesson — and that at the doss of tiicr 
course, F. D wight, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, uiUi 
several School officers of the city and other friends of educa' 
tion, were present at an examination of the cla^s, and that iill 
expressed themselves as being highly gratified with tiie 
result. 

I have for several years felt the want or a work like this in 
teaching the elements of the language. The works of Wal ker^ 
Rush, Barber, and others, are not adapted to tlie wants of o\»r 
public schools ; consequently this study, which is tlie foiindo' 
tion of good speaking and reading, has been much neglected. 

This work suppTies our wants in this particular, — it i^ 
brought within the reach of all, and those who will, may study 
with the assurance that they can understand and profit by \K 
I speak with the more confidence on this point from having 
tested it in a class. I have never seen more interest excited 
by the introduction of a new worit, than in this. I fetl confi- 
dent that a fair trial will Kitisfy any one that it is a work of 
gireat merit, capable of producing, by diligem study, accom^ 
plished readers and speakers. J. W. BULKLeY. 

[Extract firom the Report of the R^entssfthe tTnireriity of the 

State of N. Y., to tbs Legislature of 1^14. Page 155.] 
The analysis of the sooods of the letters, is finely given 
in WrigMs Analytical Orthography, This has been used 

11* 
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to considerable extent His view of the letten aemns more 
truly philosophical than any other. Thus, to the letter a, 
he gives five sounds, as heard in the words batey bat, bar^ 
ball, bare: or in hatCy hatf hart^ haU^ hare or hair. The 
sound of a, in what, is that of short o; and in this case a is 
a substitute for (h Sanders, Webster, and most others, 
leave out the sound of a in bare, fare, hare or hair, fair, 
pare or pair, mare, tare or tear, rare, although this sound 
is as palpable as in the other cases. The sound of ei in 
veifi, is the same as a in vane, and ei is therefore a sub- 
stitute for a; and so of many others. These views are fkr 
in advance of those in the spelling books of Cobb, Sanders, 
Webster, &c» The little work of Mr. Wright is deserving 
of high commendation. It may be added, too, that the 
views of Or. Rush and Dr. Barber, on the vocal elements, 
are far behind those of Wright in this particular. 

[An Extract from the proceedings of the Broome County Edocsr 
tional Society, held at Binghampton, in April, 1844.] 
Wright's Analytical Orthography is without a rival. It 
\*^ perfectly unique in its conception, and no teacher should 
be without a copy. A pupil will learn more of the power 
of letters, by studying Mr. Wright's work for one term, in 
connection with his other studies, than he would in pursumg 
the course as laid down in our spelling books, for years. In 
short, it is praciicaL No good teacher will hesitate in say- 
ing, that Orthography and Orthoepy are important branches, 
and that they have been very much neglected in all of our 
schools. Many instructors make, as an excuse for not teach- 
ing Orthography in their schools, that the parents object to 
it, thinking it a waste of time, and of no use. This feeling 
undoubtedly arises from the fact that they were taught Or- 
thography in the old fashioned hum-drum course — "repeat- 
ing the fore part of the spelling bool^" without a word of 
explanation or illustration ;-^all presented to the eye, and 
nothing to the understanding. Hereafter a thorough know- 
ledge of this branch will be insisted upon, as a necessary 
qualification in a teacher. 
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